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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 








obscured by the progress of affairs in Russia, 

But it is impossible to form as yet a clear idea 
of what has been happening. It is sufficient to say 
that General Korniloff and M. Kerensky have been 
tussling for the dictatorship ; that early reports seemed 
to indicate that Korniloff had the bulk of the Army and 
almost all the Generals with him; that he began a 
march on Petrograd ; that he, Kerensky, and the Soviet 
issued showers of rival proclamations asserting their 
respective desires to serve Russia and beat the enemy ; 
that Kerensky once more displayed a magnificent 
energy, proclaimed himself Commander-in-Chief, rallied 
his supporters and vigorously prepared for a defence 
of Petrograd ; and that, as we write, his Chief-of-Staff, 
General Alexeieff, is reported to have entered upon 
negotiations with Korniloff with a view to the latter’s 
unconditional surrender. 

* * * 


PR obscure during the week has been totally 


We do not, at the moment, feel competent to comment 
at any length on these extraordinary events. We 
wish that a similar caution might have been displayed 
during the week by the whole of the British Press. 





On the one hand, we have had denunciations of Korni- 
loff; on the other, rash assumptions that he would 
win, coupled with undisguised delight at the supposed 
defeat of the Soviet. All this, be it remembered, at a 
time when the issue of the struggle was still uncertain ; 
and we were still imperfectly informed as to the disposi- 
tion of various important elements in Russia and—it 
may be added—the personalities and abilities of some 
of the principal people concerned. The business of 
English journalists in such a crisis is not to jump at 
conclusions, not to ventilate their personal desires or 
prejudices, not even to draw interesting historical 
parallels with resultant prophecies, but to give as much 
reliable information as they can and observe the 
extremest caution in drawing deductions from it, 
pending the arrival of news sufficiently ample and 
reliable to make the drawing of deductions safe. Above 
all, we must not by a premature and quite unnecessary 
taking of sides imperil our popularity with any important 
party in Russia. We cannot have, from day to day, 
the knowledge necessary to take sides with a certainty 
of justification ; and even if we had, we could do no 
good, and might do harm, by our partisanship. Russia’s 
domestic differences can be settled by herself alone, 
and it is our duty to-refrain from suggesting that any 
prominent Russian is an incompetent or a public danger 
unless and until the mass of Russian opinion has 
obviously come to that conclusion for itself. 


* * * 


We sincerely trust that the outcome of this week’s 
threat of Civil War will be a deepening of the realisation 
that the supreme thing necessary, as long as the German 
Army remains in the field, is national unity and com- 
bined effort. To secure this there simply must be 
giveeand-take on the part of all sections loyal to the 
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Provisional Government. The difficulties ahead are tre- 
mendous. Not only has political stability to be achieved 
—and it cannot be anywhere near certain until an 
election has produced a representative Assembly— 
and not only has military discipline to be restored, 
but a general and appalling economic disorganisation 
has to be faced. Production in field and factory has 
decreased prodigiously ; the railways are in a state of 
unprecedented confusion; and Russia, normally one 
of the greatest food-producing countries in the world, 
actually confronts the likelihood of something approach- 
ing famine during the coming winter. Manifestos, 
pronunciamientos, fights, debates, will dono good here : 
the only hope lies in hard and co-ordinated work by 
the nation and the nation’s leaders. 


* * * 


For months M. Ribot’s early fall has been expected 
by those in touch with French politics, the only question 
being how many weeks he would last. He has now 
resigned, the Socialists definitely refusing to come into 
a reconstructed Ministry. M. Painlevé—one of the 
two French politicians who have immensely increased 
their reputations during the war, the other being M. 
Albert Thomas—has, at the moment of writing, just 
formed a Ministry. The Socialists, who were offered 
several positions in the Ministry, at first showed an 
inclination to join him; but owing, it is reported, 
to the news that M. Ribot was to be in the Government, 
they subsequently withdrew. Socialist opinion in 
France has never been strongly in favour of participa- 
tion in government, and the refusal of the Stockholm 
passports has made it more difficult than ever for the 
Socialist leaders to join “ bourgeois’ Governments 
containing elements reputed reactionary. A Thomas 
Government—which, in other circumstances, might 
be a satisfactory one—is quite out of the question, as 
no Socialist would be allowed by his party to be head 
of a Coalition. The new Government has a fairly 
strong personnel, and may receive Socialist support. 
The change will have no important effect in French 
policy or the conduct of the war, and we must be content 
to receive it with that mixture of sympathy and bewil- 
derment with which Englishmen are accustomed to 
greet the quick-changes of French politics. 


* * * 


With the course of events which have led to the 
resignation of the Polish Council of State, we propose 
to deal at greater length in our next issue, taking up 
the account where it left off in the article on ‘“ The 
Crisis in Poland,” published by us on August 18th. 
Meantime, we limit ourselves to a few cautionary 
remarks. A definite period of German policy in Poland 
has reached its conclusion, but it would be much too 
early to speak of the close of the German policy itself. 
New actors will enter the stage equipped with a reno- 
vated programme. Judging from certain signs, it 
seems probable that Austria will be conceded a much 
larger part in the game than she has had between 
November 5th, 1916, and August 25th, 1917, the date 
of the Council’s resignation. Yet the fundamental 


lines of the German policy in Poland are bound to 


remain unaltered, and the idea of a semi-dependent 
Polish State, formed exclusively at the expense of 
Russia, will be continued. It would be absurd to deny 
the existence of very considerable differences between 
German and Austrian policy in Poland. Yet the 
Germans know how to turn even difficulties to gain ; 
they can use the original conflict between themselves 
and Austria to make Austria screen their dealings. 
They seem to hope that negotiations between Austria 
and various Polish politicians, of the kind that has 
taken place in Switzerland and elsewhere at different 
times, will be seen with a not unfavourable eye in 
Western Europe. But the Germans know all the time 
that Austria cannot go beyond the lines prescribed to 
her by Berlin and Budapest. 


* * * 


With the gathering of the harvests at home and 
abroad the country starts its new year in the sphere 
of food problems. Stocks in hand and in sight will 
have to last till the 1918 harvest, and the important 
thing is for the public to know as soon as may be the 
relation between the year’s need and the year’s supplies, 
so that the latter may be spread as evenly as possible 
over the twelve months. Mr. Hoover has issued a 
statement in regard to the cereal production of the 
United States and Canada, from which he calculates 
that his fellow-countrymen must reduce their con- 
sumption of flour by 1 fb. per head per week if America 
is to make adequate provision for the needs of the 
Allies. We are told that Lord Rhondda contemplates 
issuing a similar balance-sheet for the United Kingdom ; 
and when it is available, it will be possible to run a 
new propaganda of food economy on more definite 
lines than heretofore. This is much to be desired, not 
merely because the present lessening in bread-consump- 
tion is quite inadequate, but because whatever success 
the Food Controller attains in his much-needed campaign 
to restrict food prices will have the disadvantage of 
stimulating food consumption unless it is accompanied 
and balanced by an effective propaganda of economy. 


aE * * 


In regard to prices, the method adopted by Lord 
Rhondda, of fixing fair maximum prices for every 
principal article of food at every stage of its passage from 
the producer or importer to the final consumer, is un- 
doubtedly a complicated and laborious one, but it 
is the only one of its kind which can succeed. Its 
scientific thoroughness is as different from Lord Devon- 
port’s amateurish blundering with potato prices last 
spring as a rifle is from a pop-gun. But it will not 
succeed unless the Food Controller is supported by 
the public for which he works against the profiteering 
interests, whose selfish :clamour will always be able 
(like that of the grazing farmers) to find respectable 
patronage in the Press and in one or other House of 
Parliament. Another form of support, which Lord 
Rhondda needs no less, is that of the magistrates. 
He spoke with some emphasis last week, as well he 
might, of the inadequate penalties imposed in many 
cases on convicted profiteers. A fine which merely 
cancels the offender’s ill-gotten gains is no deterrent 
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either to him or to others. It advertises to all and 

sundry that by breaking the food regulations they 

will gain if they are not found out, and will not lose 

if they are. In Germany this is not so, for there the 

penalty is fixed at twice the amount of the illicit gain. 
* * a 


The Washington Government has now entered in 
earnest upon a campaign against the German-American 
newspapers, and the startling nature of its haul in 
Philadelphia suggests that here, as in other directions, 
its exposures are to be sensational. Few people in 
this country are able to form any estimate of the power 
of the German Press in the United States or of the 
extraordinary difficulty which it presents to the Adminis- 
tration. The great mass of the ten or twelve million 
German-Americans are to be reckoned as good American 
citizens. Their leaders and their associations proclaim 
it; and indeed, if they were not, President Wilson 
could never have cast his decision for war. Neverthe- 
less, since the break with Germany seven months ago, 
the papers which circulate most widely among the 
German communities of the great cities have, while 
professing loyalty to the national policy, kept up their 
defence of Germany and their abuse of America’s allies. 
Now that the new conscript army is being created 
and the war administration spreading through the 
country, the anomaly becomes a public peril of the 
first magnitude, and the authorities are driven to 
action. The point is, however, that this is no such 
small and simple business as, for example, the suppres- 
sion of the pacifist organs in Paris or those of Irish 
republicanism. It may involve a frontal attack, in 
cities such as New York and Chicago, St. Louis and 
Milwaukee, upon papers comparable with all but the 
most powerful metropolitan dailies. 


a * * 


On Wednesday evening the papers came out with 
the headline “* National Service for All,”’ on the strength 
of an agency report that Sir Auckland Geddes had 
decided to demand service from all men not in the 
Army. On the face of it this was preposterous. It 
could not mean that the male population was to be put 
on whole-time Government work ; it could only mean 
that all men not in the Army were to be compelled 
to give so much time per day or week to munitions, 
food production, &e. That Sir Auckland Geddes could 
be contemplating so nonsensical a scheme, a scheme 
which would ruin the efficiency of innumerable busi- 
nesses in order to provide the Government with the 
intermittent, inefficient and reluctant efforts of millions 
of untrained industrial conscripts, was obviously in- 
credible ; and we were not surprised to see on Thurs- 
day morning an authoritative denial that compulsion 
was at present contemplated. The form of the 
denial, however, was not quite satisfactory; it left 
room for the possibility that the Department actually 
is contemplating some undefined compulsory develop- 
ment of the National Service plan. Sir Auckland 
Geddes may, if he thinks it feasible, set about provid- 
ing work for the National Service Volunteers (excluding 
the Cabinet Ministers, Civil servants, &c.) now on the 





register ; and he will do little harm if he can induce 
more Volunteers to come forward. But what he ought 
to be thinking most about is the reform of the recruiting 
machinery, the defects of which were the direct reason 
of its—and his—transference to the National Service 
Ministry. 

* * * 

The Viceroy of India’s outline of the reform policy 
associated with Mr. Montagu’s approaching mission 
should tend to remove the unfortunate impression 
made by certain recent statements coming from lesser 
authorities in India. Naturally, Lord Chelmsford dis- 
closed no details, but he said that the Government 
was convinced that the more responsible employment 
of Indians in the public service and the extension of 
local self-government through village and town councils 
must go along with the reform of the legislative councils. 
Everything, of course, will depend upon the attitude 
of the official class in India towards whatever scheme 
is adopted of transferring responsibility from the 
district officer to the self-governing authority. All 
India knows this, and, accordingly, there is no par- 
ticular point in emphasizing, as the Viceroy did, the 
complete harmony of Simla and Whitehall in respect of 
the policy to be pursued. Of course the two Govern- 
ments are agreed ; if they were not, the original announce- 
ment could not have been made. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Besant and her two colleagues are being offered their 
liberty, provided they “ refrain from unconstitutional 
and violent methods of political agitation during the 
remainder of the war.’’ This is ambiguous. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—The activities of 
Mr. Austin Harrison in Ireland cause a great deal of 
interest. His long and sympathetic letters to the Press 
and an unheard-of advertisement to the English Review 
(with Professor MacNeill’s article, advocating an Irish 
Republic) threaten, if continued, to put the Convention 
in the shade. Mr. Harrison, addressing himself princi- 
pally to the Sinn Feiners, succeeded in drawing from 
two leaders a confession of faith in international idealism, 
free trade, and world-harmony. Already, the Pope’s 
Note had been very well received by all sections of 
Nationalists, the Redmondites included. So Mr. Harri- 
son discovers here “ affinities of thought which are 
integral to the new European spirituality.” The Sinn 
Feiners, it is proposed, instead of waiting upon the end 
of the war for the Peace Conference of belligerents, 
should now at once demand a Conference of the Allied 
Powers for the purpose of framing an international 
code applicable to all problems of patriotic discontent. 
This sounds extravagant, but is flattering; and one 
might imagine a revival of the Universalist idea in 
Ireland, a country which, while never satisfied to be a 
part of the British Empire, yet never had wholly the 
will to be a Nation in the modern sense. But in Belfast 
Mr. Harrison suffered a check. The “ Ulster” Press 
is very bitter at present; and on the occasion of the 
visit of the Convention to Belfast both the Northern 
Whig and the Belfast News-Letter published articles in 
mockery of its endeavours. 
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THE ALLIES AND SWEDEN 


HREE Governments are primarily affected by 
Mr. Lansing’s remarkable disclosure of the 
Luxburg cablegrams—the German, the Argen- 
tine, and the Swedish. On the German part we need 
not waste words. It reveals the familiar mixture of 
duplicity and brutality which is coming to be regarded 
by the non-German world as the Prussian hall-mark. 
The spurlos versenkt suggestion, with all its atrocity, 
is only what our public has learned to expect whenever 
the mask is stripped away from the actions and motives 
of the German authorities ; and this expectation (to do 
our public justice) has scarcely once in three years 
been disappointed. It will be interesting to see the 
comment of the German Majority Socialists. The 
Vorwarts has just been defending the Kaiser’s part in 
the “Willy and Nicky” correspondence. Will it 
defend spurlos versenkt as a medicine for neutral ship- 
ping ? It is clear, from the manner of Count Luxburg’s 
reference, that the spurlos method is a recognised method 
of the German naval authorities; and the number of 
neutral ships which have, in fact, disappeared without 
leaving a trace during the course of the present war 
seems to be considerable. 

Argentina, on her side, is exhibited in an innocent 
but scarcely an enviable role. Her Government is the 
unfortunate “pigeon” of the story. When it saw 
Brazil coming into the war, it thought to go one better 
by eschewing Brazil’s example and negotiating a special 
agreement with Germany instead. The agreement 
was made, and the Argentine people have now the exact 
measure of its worthlessness. The German officials, 
who smiled in their faces, were picking their pockets 
all the time. Germany’s national reputation, which 
stood higher in the Argentine than in any other South 
American country, has received a blow there from 
which it will not easily recover. 

And what of Sweden? The unneutrality of the acts 
committed in her name by her officials is glaring and 
obvious. The text of the Luxburg telegrams shows 
that they were not isolated missives. They were part 
of a regular secret correspondence between Buenos 
Ayres and Berlin, conducted permanently through the 
intermediacy of the Swedish Government, which abused 
in this way its diplomatic privilege of sending cipher 
messages over British-controlled cables. The chief 
subject of the German correspondence is seen to have 
been the organisation of the submarine campaign, the 
notification of dates at which its proposed victims sailed, 
and, in short, the carrying out of belligerent acts of the 
first importance. It is not necessary to suppose that 
the Swedish officials who transmitted it were aware of 
its contents; it was in German cipher, to which, 
presumably, they had no key. But the Swedish Foreign 
Minister noticeably refrains from alleging that any 
guarantee was asked or obtained from Germany as to 
the innocence of their contents; and what is one to 
think of a neutral who under these conditions accepts 
the cipher messages of one belligerent and palms them 
off on the cable authorities of the other as if they were 
his own ? 

We must distinguish clearly in this deplorable business 





between three sets of agents. First, there are the 
Swedish officials—the Legation staffs in the various 
neutral capitals and the staff of the Foreign Office in 
Stockholm—whom the telegrams immediately impli- 
cated. Next, there is the present Swedish Government, 
of which the Foreign Minister, Admiral Lindman, is 
among the most pro-German members. Thirdly and 
lastly, there is the Swedish nation and Swedish public 
opinion. Though the country is far from being com- 
pletely democratised, it is with the last that we must 
ultimately reckon ; it, and not the others, is the true 
Sweden. 

The Swedish official class is almost irredeemably 
pro-German. The example of the Germanised Court, 
the influence of German universities and military 
schools, and the traditional antagonism to Russia, all 
contribute to this sentiment. Left to themselves, the 
officials of the Swedish diplomatic service might be 
trusted to help Germany just as they have helped her. 
But that is not what Swedish public opinion desires. 
With the exception of a small and dwindling minority 
of ‘* Activists,”’ it has always desired a neutral policy ; 
and whereas the “ benevolence ’”’ within its neutrality 
was for nearly two years turned in Germany’s direction, 
it has for more than a year been increasingly turned in 
ours. We printed in our issue of August 25th last a 
close and careful analysis of this change from a correspon- 
dent on the spot. The change is a matter of self- 
interest as well as of sentiment; for the Swedes are 
hard put to it for supplies, and perceive that most of 
them can only come from the West. Our enemies have 
nothing to export except coal; and even of coal there 
is a fast-growing shortage in Germany itself. 

The problem is, how to get the neutrality desired by 
the Swedish nation carried out by unneutral officials, 
who are supported in their way of thinking by the 
Court and the Conservative aristocracy. It is a prob- 
lem which the Swedes themselves must solve, and to 
which the general election now in progress may be 
expected to make some contribution. It will never be 
solved by a Foreign Minister like Admiral Lindman, 
who shares the pro-German sympathies which led his 
officials astray, and who, if he does not share their guilt, 
has shown himself, in the statement which he issued 
on Tuesday, unready either to recognise or to censure 
it. This document, so far as it goes, makes things 
rather worse than better. It admits the wrong pretty 
fully, and then tries to argue that it is not a wrong. 
The prevaricating excuses of which it mainly consists 
are utterly unworthy of the dignity of Sweden, or, 
indeed, of any Occidental Power, and they can only 
intensify the disinclination of the Allies to put any 
further reliance on the word of the Swedish Foreign 
Office while Admiral Lindman remains at its head. 
Of course, the objection of persona non grata cannot be 
formally urged against a Foreign Minister as it can 
against the chief of an Embassy or a Legation. Sweden 
is a free country, and can keep what Foreign Minister it 
likes. But it should be obvious that the sooner Admiral 
Lindman follows Count Luxburg into retirement the 
sooner will there be a chance of putting Sweden's 
relations with the Allies again on a healthy footing. 
Indeed, it scarcely seems that there is any other chance. 
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Englishmen have towards the Swedes, as towards 
the Norwegians and Danes, a great deal of fellow-feeiing 
and liking. In many ways the Scandinavian peoples 
resemble the inhabitants of this island more than any 
other peoples on the Continent. The preservation of 
their independence and the enhancement of their 
prosperity appeal to us alike on grounds of interest and 
of sentiment. So far as Norway is concerned, this 
feeling has been greatly strengthened by the events of 
the present war. We could wish that it had been 
similarly strengthened in the case of Sweden. The 
discovery that, while Norway has been the principal 
neutral victim of the submarine war, Sweden has been 
its principal neutral tool and abettor, has inevitably 
had an opposite result. But this is not a time for 
sterile popular recrimination. We believe that the 
intentions of the Swedish people towards us are much 
fairer than the practice of its Government. Let it 
insist upon their prevailing; and full recognition will 
be promptly forthcoming on our side. The Allies ask 
no favours; they ask only for good faith and 
for that impartial neutrality from which the present 
and the preceding Swedish Cabinets have both unmis- 
takably departed. 


CEYLON UNDER MARTIAL LAW 


BOUT two years ago Tue New Statesman pub- 
A lished an article upon the riots in Ceylon and the 
methods adopted under martial law for putting 
down the disturbances. We pointed out the inconsistency 
between the severity of those methods and the official state- 
ment that the riots were due to religious and racial animosity 
between the Sinhalese and Moormen. We drew attention to 
the grave charges made in a memorandum to the Colonial 
Office by Mr. E. W. Perera. At the time, and under the 
rigorous censorship enforced in Ceylon, many of the state- 
ments contained in that memorandum and later repeated in 
a Memorial to the Secretary of State signed by a large 
number of Sinhalese were necessarily without confirmation ; 
but after a very careful consideration of the case, based upon 
intimate knowledge of Ceylon and its administration, we 
urged the necessity for an impartial inquiry. Certain events 
have recently happened which make it unnecessary to 
apologise for returning to this subject, for they confirm in a 
startling manner both our position two years ago and the 
charges made against the administration. 

One of the most serious of these charges was that per- 
fectly innocent Sinhalese Buddhists who had nothing to do 
with the riots were arrested under martial law, violently 
handled, and in some cases actually killed. Mr. Perera in 
his Memorandum gave a specific instance of such a case. 
Here are his own words :—“ At this stage leading Buddhists 
began to be arrested, who had had nothing to do with the 
riots—perhaps because they were Buddhists. Among them 
was Mr. F. P. Walgampahe, Basnayaka Nilame, the Lay 
Chief of the Ancient Temple of Gadaladeniya Gampola, 
circ. 1871. He was taken into custody by Punjabi soldiers. 
On reaching Kandy he was found to be dead. Gampola is 
only a few miles from Kandy.”’ Mr. Perera’s Memorandum 
was referred for report by the Colonial Office to the Governor 
of Ceylon, and on the 28th of October, 1915, the Governor 
made a report which has since been published in a Blue Book. 
The Governor in his despatch denied the truth of Mr. 
Perera’s statements, refers to the article in Taz New StaTEs- 
MAN, and threatens Mr. Perera with a prosecution for 





defamation on his return to Ceylon. The first statement 
selected by him for comment was that regarding the killing 
of Walgampahe or Walgampaya. His comments are as 
follows :— 

**On page 9 (of Mr. Perera’s Memorandum) there is an 
account of the death of F. B. Walgampahe, who, according 
to Mr. Perera’s version, would appear to have been done to 
death while in military custody. I enclose a report on this 
incident by the Inspector-General of Police, from which you 
will observe that this man received fatal injuries while 
engaged in an assault with arms on the police.” The recent 
events to which we have alluded concern this report of 
Mr. Dowbiggin, Inspector-General of Police; they entirely 
confirm “‘ Mr. Perera’s version,” and they show that the 
Inspector-General’s report was, to put the kindest interpre- 
tation on it, grossly misleading. 

The widow of Walgampaya recently brought an action in 
the Ceylon Courts for damages against Mr. Dowbiggin, the 
Inspector-General. Mr. Dowbiggin went into the witness- 
box and his report to the Governor was produced in evidence. 
We now therefore have a judicial decision both upon the 
facts as to the killing of Walgampaya and upon Mr. Dow- 
biggin’s report. The finding of the District Judge as to the 
arrest and death of this man deserves to be given in his own 
words. They should be read in the light of the Governor’s 
remark that Walgampaya “received fatal injuries while 
engaged in an assault with arms on the police” and 
of the following extract from the Inspector-General’s 
report :— 

“I took charge of the party (of Punjabi soldiers and 
armed police) that went west of Kandy in the direction of 
Kadugannawa. About half-way between Kandy and 
Kadugannawa we came upon an armed gang, who resisted 
arrest and showed fight. Prominent among these was the 
deceased, who brandished an open knife. In this encounter 
one constable was stabbed and the deceased received 
injuries due to resisting arrest with a dangerous weapon.”’ 
This is what, according to the Judge, actually took place :— 
“The few men who were laid hold of at the spot offered no 
resistance, but tamely submitted to be tied up and put into 
the motor lorry which accompanied the party. Walgampaya 
alone protested against his arrest, and refused to allow 
himself to be put into the lorry like a criminal, when from 
his point of view he had committed no offence, and attempted 
to get away. He was then got hold of by the police and 
dragged or pushed towards the lorry, and his progress in that 
direction was expedited by a few blows on the back and 
shoulder with a constable’s baton. When he still showed 
reluctance to go into the lorry and tried to release himself he 
was next stimulated by a Punjabi soldier who pressed his 
bayonet against his side, while another brought the butt-end 
of his rifle on his head. The only ground on which this 
serious assault on the man is sought to be justified is that he 
was attacking the police party armed with a knife, but in my 
opinion there is not the shadow of a foundation for that sug- 
gestion. . . . The breaking of his skull with the butt-end of 
a heavy rifle cannot possibly be said to have been a reason- 
able means of effecting his arrest. . . . This blow on his head 
I must therefore find was absolutely unjustifiable and rendered 
the man who inflicted it guilty of homicide.” 

So much for the actual circumstances of Walgampaya’s 
death. After judicial examination it is shown to be un- 
justifiable, and, although the Inspector-General won his 
case on the technical legal point that he was not personally 
responsible for the act of his subordinate, the Judge’s 
findings entirely bear out the Sinhalese version that the man 
was “done to death while in military custody.” That is 
serious enough, but the disclosures regarding the Inspector- 
General’s report are even more serious. The whole gist of 
Mr. Dowbiggin’s report, upon which the Governor and the 
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Colonial Office have repeatedly based their assertion of the 
falseness of the charges against the administration, was this : 
that Walgampaya was a member of an armed gang of 
seventy or eighty Buddhists who resisted arrest on the 
public road, that he received his injuries in an attack with an 
open knife upon the police, and that the Inspector-General 
was present at his arrest. We have already quoted the first 
part of Mr. Dowbiggin’s report; it is now necessary to 
quote another passage from it :—‘‘ It will be seen, therefore, 
that the deceased was an armed member of an unlawful 
assembly who resisted the police on the main road between 
Kandy and Kadugannawa on the 81st May, and received 
injuries in the course of this encounter which subsequently 
proved fatal. Gampola is twelve miles south of Kandy on 
another road. The suggestion made by Mr. Perera is that 
the deceased was an inoffensive temple authority, arrested in 
the vicinity of his temple at Gampola, because he was a 
Buddhist, and subsequently done to death. This statement, 
as will be seen, is false. The deceased was one of seventy to 
eighty persons who were found armed and arrested on the 
road between Kandy and Kadugannawa; he was arrested 
in my presence.” 

The findings of the Judge as regards this report, after 
hearing Mr. Dowbiggin’s evidence, speak for themselves, and 
we propose to quote them in his own words. He calls the 
report a “‘ most unhappy document ” and adds :—‘‘ I would 
prefer to let this report speak for itself in the light of the 
admissions Mr. Dowbiggin has now made in the witness- 
box.”” On the passage in which Walgampaya is said to have 
been arrested in Mr. Dowbiggin’s presence and to have been 
one of seventy or eighty armed persons on the public road, 
the Judge says :— 

“* He (Mr. Dowbiggin) now admits that this does not mean 
that a mob of seventy or eighty armed men had an encounter 
with his party at this junction and that the deceased received 
his injuries in the encounter, but that he intended the 
seventy or eighty persons to refer to the total number of men 
arrested on this road during his three expeditions in the 
twenty-four hours ending the 8lst May. He further ex- 
plained that the expression ‘he was arrested in my 
presence ’ was only intended to mean that the man was 
arrested by his party, that is to say, not in his immediate 
presence.” 

Mr. Dowbiggin, in describing the events which led up to 
the killing of Walgampaya, reported to the Governor :—‘“‘ I 
took charge of the party that went west of Kandy in the 
direction of Walgampaya Kadugannawa. There were 
houses and boutiques belonging to the Moors looted and 
burnt all along the road. Moors had been assaulted and in 
some cases killed. At frequent intervals we ran into gangs 
of Sinhalese armed with guns, hatchets, swords, knives, and 
long poles.” Upon this passage the Judge remarks :—“* He 
(Mr. Dowbiggin) now admits that this is inaccurate, and 
that he ought to have stated that only boutiques were looted 
and contents burned. He also admits that no Moors were 
killed on this road; he admits that he found no guns or 
swords during the morning expedition.”” Thus, under cross- 
examination, the Inspector-General admitted that those 
details given in his report which were clearly intended 
to prove the dangerous condition of the Kandy-Kadu- 
gannawa road and which would have justified drastic action 
against an armed mob of seventy or eighty, were, like the 
armed mob itself, imaginary ! 

The Judge continues with regard to the passage in the 
report, which we have already quoted, narrating the 
actual arrest of Walgampaya while brandishing a knife :— 
“He (Mr. Dowbiggin) explains that what he meant was 
that this alleged armed gang tried to prevent being arrested 
by struggling to get away, and in one case by trying to stab. 
That referred to the deceased, who tried to stab Mr. Hughes. 





He did not personally see the deceased in the crowd at all, 
nor did he see him brandish an open knife or anything else. 
He only gathered the information from a remark of Mr. 
Hughes at the inquest that the man had come at him with 
a knife. He said that the deceased was a prominent man 
because he was said to have been dressed in white. He 
witnessed no encounter in which a constable was stabbed, 
nor did he see the deceased receive his injuries when resisting 
arrest or otherwise.” 

There are other passages in this judgment which show the 
disingenuousness of the original report of the Inspector- 
General, but we will only quote the Judge’s final comment 
on it:—‘* Why Mr. Dowbiggin in his report, which was 
obviously intended to guide the home authorities in arriving 
at a correct decision in a matter of such serious importance 
as this, used such inexact language is more than one can 
easily understand or explain, and I will leave it at that, as 
it is irrelevant for the decision of the case before us.’ There 
is, however, one other point of importance. What actually 
occurred in this incident of the riots upon the Kandy- 
Kadugannawa road was from the evidence in the case and 
the Judge’s findings this:—A rumour had reached the 
Sinhalese that the Moors were coming out of Kandy to 
attack their temple, and about thirty villagers armed them- 
selves with sticks and agricultural implements and went to 
the temple to guard it against this rumoured attack. Wal- 
gampaya, who was not an ordinary villager, but an official 
of the temple, was among them. Into this band, whose 
object, as the Judge notes, was not aggression but defence, 
Mr. Dowbiggin and his police and soldiers suddenly dropped 
out of their cars and lorries. The police were, under the 
circumstances, perfectly justified in arresting the men. But 
there was no armed resistance to the arrest. Some men ran 
away, but those who were seized “‘tamely submitted.” 
Walgampaya, who felt that he had done nothing, protested 
against arrest, and was felled by the butt-end of a rifle as 
described above. Now in the Inspector-General’s report to 
the Governor, Mr. Dowbiggin said that “the injured 
constable and the injured prisoner (Walgampaya) were 
despatched to hospital by motor-car, and the latter died 
before admission to hospital.” Under cross-examination, 
Mr. Dowbiggin admitted that this statement was again 
inaccurate. The constable, who had a slight prick on his 
arm, was taken by Mr. Dowbiggin himself in his own motor- 
ear to hospital; the deceased, who had a fractured skull, 
was put into the crowded lorry, “ prodded up against a 
corner, and in its own time the lorry brought him to the Old 
Jail, from where he was not despatched to the hospital by 
motor-car, but his corpse arriyed there in a rickshaw.” Upon 
this part of the incident the Judge, while finding that there 
was excuse for Mr. Dowbiggin to hurry away as rioting had 
been reported from another village, remarks :—‘‘ Under 
normal conditions the treatment accorded to him (Walgam- 
paya) even if he had been a murderer, cannot but be de- 
scribed as callous and somewhat cruel.” 

We have given these facts without comment because they 
speak for themselves ; but two conclusions seem inevitably 
to follow from them. First, the facts themselves entirely 
justify those who have asked for an impartial inquiry into 
the events connected with the suppression of the distur- 
bances and for an amnesty to those sentenced by Courts- 
Martial. The amnesty should be given at once; but there 
may be good reason for postponing the inquiry until after 
the war. In that case a definite promise should be given 
to the Sinhalese that a Commission of Inquiry will be 
appointed after the war. In the second place, the Sinhalese 
can hardly be expected to retain much confidence in either 
the Home or the Ceylon Governments, so long as no notice 
is taken by them of the Inspector-General’s conduct with 
regard to this report. 
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THE GREAT MAN 


ORD BRYCE’S article on Great Men and Greatness 
in the Fortnightly Review has naturally led to 
a good deal of discussion. The subject, as he 
says, is one of “inexhausted freshness.” To talk 
about great men is, in a measure, to bask in the 
light of their greatness. To enlarge the stature of one 
human being is to add an inch or so to the stature 
of all. One is delighted to belong to a family with 
such conspicuous sons. One grows even. bigger through 
the greatness of one’s fellows than through their belittle- 
ment. It is in vain that one hopes to climb a step higher 
as a result of pulling Alexander the Great off his pedestal. 
One merely tumbles to the ground with the figure of 
Alexander in one’s arms; and be sure Alexander will 
fall on the top and squash one’s bones beneath his 
colossal marble. Even caution bids us obey the old 
writer who exhorted us to praise famous men. 

There are periods when the disparagement of great 
men may serve a useful purpose. When Aristotle was 
set up as a threatening figure barring the advance of 
thought, it was time to treat him like Dagon and to 
make it clear that his greatness was the greatness not 
of a god but of a man. Every apotheosis of a human 
being is bound to bring upon itself the destructive 
assaults of common sense. Mr. Shaw’s justification of 
much of his sauciness towards Shakespeare was that 
it was the only way in which masses of people could be 
got to appreciate Shakespeare. He found Shakespeare, 
he declared, a divinity and abore : he left him a human 
and unequal figure in whose presence the imagination 
felt free, and, therefore, free to be appreciative. On 
the whole, an occasional run of hostile criticism does 
the man of genius little harm. It does a great deal of 
good, indeed, to those who praise him, for it compels 
them to substitute praise which is a hymn of the intelli- 
gence for praise which is a leaden formula. Fortunate 
is the man of genius who has frequently to be defended 
against the Devil’s advocate. Nothing else can save 
his fame from stagnation. That is why we have long 
ceased to be sad as we see the great men of the nineteenth 
century held up by the slack of their breeches in irreve- 
rent hands and tossed with a gesture of contempt on 
the rubbish-heap. Depreciation is now their lot as 
commonly as appreciation was twenty or thirty years 
ago. The best of them, however, will emerge—emerge 
as figures that have challenged the worst that can be 
said of them and have defied destruction. Perhaps 
George Eliot will never again be accepted without 
question as a great novelist, and G. F. Watts will never 
again seem to have the power at once of a great moralist 
and an Old Master. But the nineteenth century will 
be justified of many of her children. If the present 
writer may prophesy, he foretells that, among great 
men now disparaged, the author of Peer Gynt and the 
author of Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came, and 
the author of The Egoist and Love in a Valley will survive 
alike the praise of their disciples and the indifference 
of their successors. 

In calling certain men great, one confesses one’s 
soul. There are some people who think that only 
soldiers are great, others that only poets are great, 
others that only music-hall dancers are great. For 
the mass of the world, it is obvious that the greatest 
of men is the military conqueror. Lord Bryce gives 
a list of the men whom the world, or a part of the 
world, has designated great, and there is scarcely 
a man among them who was not a fighter. There 
have been Alexander the Great, and Pompey the Great, 
and Charlemagne, and Peter the Great, and Frederick 
the Great. But there has been no Zschylus the Great, 
or Leonardo the Great, or Beethoven the Great to 


correspond to them. “Kamehemsha I., King of 
the Hawaiian Islands, who conquered the whole group 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century” was named 
“the Great,” but Shakespeare never had this honour 
paid to him even by his countrymen. The only English- 
man who was ever called “ the Great,” as Lord Bryce 
reminds us, was King Alfred. At the same time, it is 
obvious that the world does not always call “ great ”’ 
the men whom it thinks great. Julius Cesar has not 
come down to history as Julius the Great, nor do we 
think of Napoleon as Napoleon the Great, though 
Napoleon III. is remembered (as a result of the scorn 
of Victor Hugo) as Napoleon the Little. There has, 
Lord Bryce tells us, been no man generally and inevitably 
called “ the Great” since Frederick. But that is not 
because the world has necessarily thought Frederick a 

reater man than Washington and Napoleon and 

incoln and Bismarck. As a matter of fact, Lord 
Bryce has missed one of the chief reasons why some 
soldiers and statesmen have been called “ the Great” 
rather than others equally eminent. It has simply 
been that they happened to possess very common 
names, and needed some adjective to distinguish them 
from the ruck of men similarly called. Alfred the 
Great is thus picked out from among the crowds of 
Alfreds, and Peter the Great from the crowd of Peters, 
and Frederick from the mob of Fredericks. Shake- 
speare, on the other hand, is the only Shakespeare we 
think it worth while to talk about, and there is no 
nation of Beethovens that the greatest of them should 
require a distinguishing epithet. Hence, even apart 
from any question of the natural servility of mankind, 
kings and princes are more likely to be dubbed “ the 
Great ’’ than commoners, because, in the first place, 
they have no surnames or, if they have, they keep 
them dark; and, in the second place, their names are 
usually common and well-known ones. That is why 
we find such titles scattered about as Albert the Good 
and Edward the Peacemaker. It is not that Albert 
was any better than Mr. Gladstone; it is simply that 
he was better than a good many other Alberts. In 
the same way, King Edward was not more remarkable 
as a peacemaker than the English statesmen who 
advised him on foreign policy. But he happened to 
be called Edward, and the name seemed naked without 
a comfortable adjective to throw over its shoulders. 

Who, then, is the great man? Greatness is obviously 
something more than a matter of finding a substitute 
for a surname. After all, kings have been called “ the 
Bald” and “the Fat” as well as “the Great.” In 
our childhood, we remember, we used to regard as great 
Sw everyone whom one had to learn about in 

istory. One had a feeling that Marius and Sulla 
and even William Rufus and Cardinal Pole were 
children of a larger growth than were born into the 
world in these days. At the same time, we were not 
very old till we came to believe that there were no 
great men but men of letters and artists. We regarded 
with genuine pity all those great conquerors and states- 
men who had lived so magnificently in the world’s 
eye and yet had failed to leave anything behind them 
but a memory. The artist, we felt, left behind him his 
perfect work by which everyone could recognise him 
for an artist. We can read Shakespeare as easily as his 
contemporaries. But what is left of Cesar’s work but 
an interesting ruin ? 

As one grows older, one’s sense of value changes 
somewhat. One realises that Julius Cesar is, after all, 
to-day as truly alive as Horace. His works, too, have 
lived after him. France would have been different had 
he never been born. His presence is not so palpable as 
that of an artist whose very voice and vision, one might 
almost say, are directly communicated to us in his works. 
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But none the less we are more subtly intimate with 
Cromwell than with any but the mightiest artists of his 
century. His work is at least as comparable to brass for 
endurance as the work of Lovelace or Sir John Suckling. 
The truth is, greatness has an astonishing way of im- 
pressing itself on posterity. Even a great actor seems to 
shed an effluence of his genius on us many generations 
after his death. We know (from Fielding) how Garrick 
played the ghost scenes in Hamlet, and it is with little 
difficulty we conjure up the image of Edmund Kean 

laying in Othello. How one used to lament the dismal 
ate of actors and singers who wrote their names only 
upon the air! But one’s lamentations were wasted. 

he memory of great men does not fail. We are so 
determined upon having the world an interesting place 
that we fill the scene to crowding with illustrious figures. 
We have no jealousy of the dead—at least, none in com- 
parison with our jealousy of the living. We are as proud 
of them as though they were our ancestors. Indeed, it 
is as our ancestors that we regard many of them. The 
national heroes of one country are not the national 
heroes of another. Englishmen for a long time looked 
— Brian Boru as a comic or even a mythical character. 
They did not realise that to the Irishman he was a hero 
who did the same work as Alfred did for England. One 
fancies that in China Alfred the Great and Cromwell 
seem as small and as mythical as Brian Boru seems in 
England. 

All of us believe in great men, however, even if we 
do not believe in other people’s great men. We 
accord them a certain reverence, though many of 
them were scallywags, and few of them showed any 
traces of the sublimer sort of goodness. Who would 
care to have Napoleon for a bosom friend? Who 
could tolerate Julius Cesar as a son-in-law? The 
truth is, we respect in great men the demon in them 
which separates them from their fellows, not the human 
being in them which makes them our equals in their 
virtues and sins. Byron’s morals were very like a 
baker’s, but no baker has ever written a poem like 
Don Juan. Greatness is a form of possession, a natural 
force, and we admire it quite unethically as we admire 
a storm or a rough sea. It is one of Nature’s miracles. 
We can only justify our admiration of it on ethical 
grounds if we believe it is a power somehow producing 
some sort of order or beauty. Julius Cesar did, 
perhaps, produce a sort of order, though he was also 
a master of disorder. Bismarck, again, who upset 
the order of European life so often, did undoubtedly 
produce order in Germany. We confess, however, 
we prefer not to base our appreciation of the Cesars 
and the Bismarcks upon ethical grounds. We are 
content to believe them great without any pious pretence 
that they were also good. Whether the world is any 
happier or better for their presence it is not easy to be 
sure. One’s faith in the scheme of the universe inclines 
one to believe that it is. 

When one comes to the poets and artists, one is 
less in doubt. Here, too, however, we are inclined 
to think genius is often a demoniac energy rather than an 
excellent thing in itself. Simple people are often afraid 
of the great artists as corrupters, and it is easy to imagine 
a demon of evil expressing itself through an artist as 
well as through a conqueror. Why may not Byron 
be a genius of vice as much as Bismarck ? Nietzsche, 
an artist if ever there was one, was a portent of evil 
as surely as the great Frederick. Not only the great 
conqueror can be Antichrist. It is possible for the 
artist to be Antichrist too. Here again, however, 
one is brought back to a strange paradox by one’s 
faith in the scheme of the universe. May not Anti- 
christ in some way be the servant of Christ ? May all 


this genius of challenge and turmoil and self-assertion, 


after all, not be a means of clearing the air, of preventing 
stagnation, of bracing human nature like a storm? 
Greatness, indeed, may be described as a kind of storm 
—a storm of energy, a storm of intellect, even a storm 
of song. Great men are not, as girls say, nicer than 
other men, but they are more tremendous. 


GLASS 


HE appearance of a new scientific journal is an 
event which, in ordinary times, might be allowed 
to pass without heed on the part of the general 
public. Specialist scientific journals — only to a 
certain and often not large section of the people, and 
they form no part of the general reading of even the 
highly educated and intellectually well-endowed mem- 
bers of the community. Nor could one expect it to be 
otherwise. But there may be times—and the present 
appears to be one of them—when the publication of 
a new and specialist journal should enter into the 
cognisance at least of the general educated public, as 
giving a sign of vitality and development in certain 
directions of human activity. And it is as such that one 
may note the appearance in this country of the first part 
of a new journal, the official organ of the Society of 
Glass Technologists, a society founded, in a time of 
industrial stress, for the purpose of fostering and of 
developing on scientific lines an industry of national 
importance. It is sufficiently well known to all that this 
country had allowed itself to drift into a state of great 
dependence on foreign countries, and more especially 
on Germany, for its supplies of scientific and optical 
glass—glass for chemical ware, for thermometers, for 
incandescent gas lamps, for miners’ safety lamps, for 
electric light bulbs, for X-ray tubes, for optical in- 
struments, ete.—and the outbreak of war placed this 
country in a position of some difficulty owing to a 
shortage of the necessary kinds of glass. The seriousness 
of our position was quickly realised, and great efforts 
have been made, and made with a considerable measure 
of suecess, not only to overcome the difficulties of the 
present, but also to lay a firm foundation for the future 
development of the scientific and — glass industry 
in this country. One speaks so familiarly of glass as if it 
were a material of perfectly definite composition and 
properties, like iron or copper, that very many people 
do not realise the very large number of different kinds 
of glass called for by our modern civilisation, or under- 
stand the special difficulties in the way of manufacturing 
some of the most important varieties of the material, 
especially what is known generally as optical glass. 
As an effort is now being made in this country to develop 
the glass-making industry along directions which were 
eal neglected in the past, and as considerable public 
funds have been assigned by the Research Committee of 
the Privy Council for the purpose of establishing this 
industry on a scientific basis, such as would render this 
country largely independent of foreign supplies of glass 
ware, it is desirable that the general public also should 
possess some knowledge of the industry, at least in its 
more general aspects. 

Glass is not a single substance but a homogeneous 
mixture of substances known as silicates. If one heats 
quartz or silica, which occurs naturally in great abund- 
ance as sea-sand, with carbonate of soda or potash, 
the silica displaces the carbonic acid fromthe carbonate, 
and a fusible compound, sodium silicate or potassium 
silicate, is formed. On allowing this to cool, a glassy 
material is obtained, known familiarly as water glass, 
by reason of its solubility in water. If, however, the 
quartz or sand is fused not only with soda or potash 
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but also with the oxides or carbonates of other metals 
like lime, alumina, red lead, etc., a molten mixture of 
silicates is produced which solidifies to a glassy mass 
which no longer dissolves in water and constitutes what 
is ordinarily known as glass. Although all glasses con- 
tain either soda or potash, the other basic constituents 
may be varied not only in kind but also in amount. 

In the manufacture of glass the intimate mixture 
of the ingredients (sand, soda—or potash—white 
chalk, or carbonate of lime, ete.) is melted in large 
fire-clay pots, placed in furnaces which are now generally 
heated by gas. When first melted, the contents of 
the pot are permeated by innumerable bubbles of 
carbonic acid gas, which render the mass almost opaque. 
In time, however, these bubbles escape and leave a 
clear liquid from which the desired articles can be 
formed either by pouring the glass into moulds or by 
means of a blowpipe. 

Ordinary window glass, bottle glass, glass for table- 
ware and for general use consists essentially of a 
mixture of the silicates of soda and lime, but small 
quantities of aluminium silicate are also frequently 
present. “Crystal” glass is essentially a mixture of 
potassium and lead silicates. Although the composition 
of the glass in ordinary use is subject to variation, the 
quality and appearance of the glass depend mainly 
on the purity of the materials used in its manufacture. 
Since the presence even of exceedingly minute traces 
of certain metals imparts a colour to the glass, great 
care must be taken, in the case of the best quality 
glass, to use pure materials. Since iron is the impurity 
most frequently met with, the glass obtained has 
frequently a more or less pronounced green colour, 
especially noticeable in the cheap bottle glass made 
from the less pure forms of sand. A slight green colour 
is also noticeable in practically all old window glass. 
Sometimes this green colour is “ corrected” by the 
addition to the glass mixture of a small quantity of 
black oxide of manganese, the presence of which 
imparts an amethyst colour to the glass and so 
neutralises the green colour due to iron. The glass, 
therefore, appears white. When such glass is exposed 
for a lengthened period to bright sunlight the amethyst 
or purple colour due to the manganese becomes evident. 
Many examples of glass which has acquired this 
amethyst colour can be seen in the window-panes of 
older houses much exposed to the sun. 

After the glass has been fashioned into its final 
form it must be “ annealed ” by being heated to near 
its softening point and then allowed to cool very slowly. 
The purpose of this is to get rid of the stresses which 
are set up in the rapidly-cooled glass, and which render 
it very lable to fall to pieces when scratched. 

Until comparatively recent years the materials 
used in glass-making consisted only of silica, soda, 
potash, lime, and oxide of lead, and although the 
properties of the finished glass could be altered by 
varying the proportions of these materials, the possible 
variation of properties was restricted. For the con 
struction of microscopes, telescopes, and other optical 
instruments opticians could command only two types 
of glass—the so-called “crown” glass (a soda-lime 
glass), and “ flint” glass (a potash-lead glass); and 
although the optical properties of these glasses could 
be varied somewhat, it was first clearly recognised 
by Ernst Abbe, who took up the study of the subject, 
on the invitation of the firm of Carl Zeiss, of Jena, 
that no great improvement in optical apparatus could 
be looked for until the existing limitation of glass- 
making materials was broken down and a much greater 
variety of glass made available. In 1881, Abbe, in 
collaboration with Otto Schott, commenced a 
systematic investigation of the clements for the purpose 





of discovering which of them were suitable for use 
in the manufacture of glass and what was the effect 
of each on the properties of the product. 
Asa result of these investigations, and of later investi- 
gations carried out in the same spirit, the range of 
materials of value in the manufacture of glass has been 
greatly extended so as to include, besides those pre- 
viously in use, boric acid and phosphoric acid, alumina, 
baryta, magnesia, zinc oxide, calcium fluoride, arsenic 
and antimony. With the materials now available, the 
glass manufacturer is enabled to produce many scores of 
different glasses possessing peculiar and valuable pro- 
perties—resistance to the action of hot acids and 
alkalies, resistance to rapid changes of temperature, 
ready fusibility, difficult fusibility, ete.—the existence of 
which makes possible the construction of scientific and 
industrial apparatus by which knowledge and the 
material well-being of the peoples have been promoted. 
It was as a result of these scientific investigations that 
the glass-making industry, especially in Germany, ceased 
to be carried on by rule-of-thumb methods and became 
a highly scientific industry controlled by the chemist 
and physicist. Although we had, in this country, 
allowed ourselves to become almost entirely dependent 
on foreign sources for our supply of special scientific and 
industrial glass ware, it ought to be made known and 
gratefully recognised by the people of this country that 
almost immediately on the outbreak of war the Institute 
of Chemistry appointed a Glass Research Committee to 
assist in overcoming the great difficulties into which this 
country had fallen through the cutting off of those 
supplies. As a result of the labours of that Committee, 
a large number of formulas for different kinds of glass 
have been supplied to glass manufacturers, so that now 
this country is in a position of independence as regards 
many of the most important kinds of scientific and 
industrial glass. Owing to the extension of the range of 
materials employed, optical glasses exhibiting great 
variation of refractive and dispersive power and of what 
is called the v-value (ratio of refractive to dispersive 
power) have also been produced. Great advances have 
in consequence been made in the design and quality of 
microscopes, photographic lenses, and other optical 
apparatus. 
he production of optical glass, which has also been 
the subject of investigation / the Committee of the 
Institute of Chemistry, as well as by members of the staff 
of the National Physical Laboratory, encounters certain 
difficulties and necessitates methods of manipulation not 
met with in the case of other kinds of glass. Not only 
must the materials employed be of a high degree of 
purity, so as to ensure a glass of great transparency, 
but the glass must also be as free as possible from 
or air bubbles and from solid particles pro- 
uced by the partial crystallisation of the ingre- 
dients. Moreover, owing to the fact that glass 
consists of different ieeetboate which, on melting, do 
not at once form a homogeneous mixture, strize or 
streaks of liquid of different refractive powers are 
produced. As the presence of these in the finished glass 
would be fatal for optical purposes, they must be got 
rid of by slowly stirring the molten mixture in the pot, 
a method first introduced towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century by the Swiss watchmaker, Pierre Louis 
Guinand. At the conclusion of the process the glass is 
not removed as in the making of ordinary glass ware, 
but is allowed to cool down in the pot, during which 
—— the latter breaks. As the making of a pot is a 
ong and laborious operation which may extend over 
nearly a year and may, even then, end in failure, and 
as only about a quarter of the glass melted is found to 
be usable, it will readily be understood that the cost of 
manufacture of optical glass is very considerable and 
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will require extreme care and scientific control if it is 
to be remunerative. 

Formerly, British glass makers depended almost 
entirely on foreign sands, more especially the pure white 
sand from Fontainebleau, for the best kinds of glass ; 
but it is clear that if this country is to succeed in de- 
veloping the manufacture of chemical and optical glass 
as a national industry, it must be able to draw on a 
home supply of this most important glass constituent. 
The investigation of British resources of high-grade 
glass-making sand was therefore a matter of urgency 
and importance; and the results of such an investiga- 
tion carried out by Professor P. G. H. Boswell * have 
recently been published. From this Report it is satis- 
factory to learn that so far as the existence of suitable 
sands is concerned, this country can be entirely self- 
supporting, even in the matter of optical glass. There 
are, indeed, no real and inherent reasons why this country 
should not make up the leeway of the past and why she 
should not excel in the glass-making industry. But if 
she is to do so, industry must join hands with science, 
and extensive and persistent research must be combined 
with business enterprise and manufacturing skill. A 
propitious start has been made; let there be no going 
back. ALEX. FINDLAY. 


FEEDING OUR FOOD 
6 Ber present effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s recent 


speech and of Mr. Kennedy Jones’s explanation 

of his resignation would seem to be beyond 
doubt, at least so far as my recent observation in York- 
shire shows. The Premier, it will be remembered, told 
us about our stocks of food and the prospects of the 
harvest. Mr. Kennedy Jones, in an utterance which 
must surely vie for mischievousness with anything said, 
even by our politicians, in the last three years, told us 
that he resigned his post as Director-General of Food 
Economy because his work was done and there was no 
further need for his continuance of it. Meanwhile there 
has been the weather ; the Germans have more U-boats 
and we fewer ships every week ; and there is next spring 
to fend for. But in this part of the country people are 
eating steadily and hard, posters on food economy are 
conspicuously absent to a Londoner’s eyes, and large 
numbers of men with no complementary pretensions in 
speech or ee show themselves in the evening 
with the full allowance of good food upon their shirts. 
This is pure swank ; they have a chance of being seen in 
evening dress and they take it, excellent edible starch 
being accordingly plastered to make a_ bourgeois 
holiday. To anyone whoknows the elements of the facts 
which are before us, this nightly spectacle and the 
grossly generous eating during the day and all day are 
shameful and ominous and alarming. Hence what 
follows. We import and grow our food. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the Shipping Controller has physiological 
advisers who prepare for him complete tables showing 
a scale of possible foodstuffs according to the number of 
calories, let us say, that they furnish per unit of freight 
space. Obviously, to take instances at random, it is 
sound shipping economy to import flour rather than 
grain, and chilled beef rather than fodder. 

As for the food we grow, there is a Food Production 
Department. The Food Controller, we note, is at the 
mercy of the Ministries of Shipping and Agriculture. If, 
for instance, these Ministries imagine certain things to 
be foods which are not foods but drugs or poisons—such 





* ** A Memoir on British Resources of Sands suitable for Glass- 
making.” Longmans. 





as hops, tobacco, mustard or what not—the Ministry of 
Food will have so much less food to administer. Thus 
one learns from the latest agricultural returns that 
mustard has lost the large increase recorded last year 
and the area is now below that of 1915. Mustard is an 
admirable emetic, and is also largely used to increase 
our already excessive, and now actually dangerous, con- 
sumption of beef. For which of these purposes it was so 
extensively grown last year I fail to surmise; but no 
one can fail to see that the Board of Agriculture and the 
Food Production Department must imperatively employ, 
if they are to do their best for us, an analogous criterion 
to that required by Sir Joseph Maclay; how many 
calories per month or per annum per acre will a given 
plant yield? Why, for instance, has the area under 
turnips increased this year? And is there another 
country on the face of the earth which shares our inane 
partiality for this inane root? Or to whom could we 
furnish an intelligible reason for competitions about 
vegetable marrows when food supply may determine 
the fate of freedom ? 

The British Association, by an ignominious abdication, 
ill-timed as such could never have been in the three- 
quarters of a century or so of its fine history, has decided 
not to meet this year—when scientific discussion of such 
questions as I have tried to deal with in these columns 
during the war was never so much needed. One can hear 
the contemptuous laughter of Germany at this patho- 
gnomonic symptom of our national disease. ‘“‘ The Republic 
has no need of chemists,” said the mob who struck off 
the marvellous head of the aristocrat Lavoisier; and 
that is the sentiment of our aristocracy and our mob 
alike to-day. Consider, for instance, the shouting 
ignorance on every side, indignantly attacking the 
Ministry of Food in the matter of beef, though for six- 
pence anyone may obtain the invaluable pamphlet by 
Professor Wood,* already briefly referred to elsewhere 
in this journal, and learn forthwith that the growth of 
beef is, in fact, the wholesale destruction of food, just as 
brewing is. There is food in beef and there is food in 
beer; but the production of either is nevertheless the 
destruction of food and must be drastically controlled 
accordingly. This is highly disconcerting to what 
George Meredith called “‘ the religion of the Englishman, 
his beef, his beer, his pew in eternity,” but famine would 
be more disconcerting still, compromising his hold on his 
pew in time—which touches him much more nearly. 

We have just put upon the Statute Book a Corn Pro- 
duction Act. What would any intelligent German or 
American, knowing our conditions, expect to be the first 
provision of such an Act? Fived nitrogen is the answer. 
Needless to say, the term is merely “ blokes’”’ jargon 
to those who framed and those who discussed the Act. 
But if we are to produce corn we must feed it. Not even 
the green plant can create energy. It transforms the 
solar energy most wonderfully, but that is not enough. 
Given sun and air and seed and water, we must provide 
oil, or, more precisely, food for the seed and the plant. 
Just as we animals need, primarily, the proteins which 
the plant alone can make for us, with their nitrogen not 
only fixed but highly organised, so the plant, before us, 
needs primarily such compounds as nitrates and salts 
of ammonium, containing nitrogen fixed in forms too 
simple for our bodies to employ, but exactly fitted for 
the plant’s more skilful anabolic powers. 

Hitherto we have relied upon the nitrate fields of 
Chile and upon our ships. The war, demanding nitro- 
genous explosives, has immensely increased our de- 
pendence upon those nitrate fields. Some of our leaders 


* ‘* The National Food Supply in Peace and War,” by T. B. Wood, 
M.A., Professor of Agriculture in the University of Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 6d. net. 
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supposed that, by blockading Germany, so that no 
nitrates could reach her, we should soon make a famine 
both of food for men and food for guns. Meanwhile, 
Germany proceeded to fix ever-increasing quantities of 
nitrogen from her own air; and in recent weeks her 
agents have been fomenting strikes at the nitrate fields 
and ports, well knowing our dependence thereon and 
our criminal neglect of nitrogen fixation at home, whilst 
we boast of our blockade. 

This is no German secret, or German invention. 
Germany does not invent; invention being, indeed, some- 
what of the nature of an impropriety in a State where 
obedience to the powers that be is the whole duty of the 
citizen. But she appreciates and adopts and improves. 
The man who first drew attention to the facts upon 
which the continued existence of civilisation depends 
was an Englishman, now the doyen of all chemists. 
More than once during the war I have here attempted to 
interest those who control our fate in the propositions 
which Sir William Crookes laid down in his Presidential 
Address to the British Association some twenty years 
ago. I commented upon the disgraceful fact that his 
book, founded thereon, and called The Wheat Problem, 
has been out of print for many years; and, though 
the late Professor Silvanus Thompson showed us the 
electrical production of nitrates from the air at the 
Royal Institution a decade or more ago, Sir William and 
he might never have existed for all that has been done 
for our protection in these terrible times. 

However, my first article was read to some purpose 
in at least one instance. Messrs. Longmans now have in 
hand the MSS. of a new edition of this book, prepared by 
Sir William Crookes himself, and the volume will shortly 
appear, under very high and appropriate auspices 
indeed. I earnestly hope that arrangements are now 
being made for an American edition. This would do 
something to raise British credit for intelligence on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where our methods have been 
watched with such complacent pity in recent years. 
After all, we do produce the great men, as we have done 
for centuries past. It will be well to remind our welcome 
new Allies that our chemists were in the van in this 
respect decades ago and are still alive and alert. A fur- 
ther reason for the speedy publication of an American 
edition is to be found in the recent statement made by 
Dr. Allerton Cushman, in a paper before the Franklin 
Institute, to the effect that the United States Congress 
has voted a hundred million dollars for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

With all my heart I congratulate our illustrious 
veteran, not merely that he should have lived to see the 
absolute fulfilment of his predictions, made now so long 
ago, and laughed at so freely by fools then, but especially 
that he should have been able, in this present year 
1917, to have rewritten his book and given us, not merely 
the new edition I asked for, but what will, I doubt not, 
be in effect a new book, upon the teaching of which we 
had better act forthwith. For, indeed, why should we 
not fix our own nitrogen, as Germany fixes hers to our 
confusion, and as the United States are about todo? It 
has been said that the electrical method is all very well 
for countries rich in water-power, as we are not. But it 
appears that this method, which had its origin in 
Scandinavia, has been largely superseded by another, 
dependent upon an entirely different principle and 
lucidly described by Professor Findlay in a recent paper 
in this place. This new method the Germans are now 
employing. If Corn Production and the production of 
explosives be our immediate need, should we not proceed 
to fix our own nitrogen forthwith ? 

There is still a vocal school to return a negative, 
arguing that the less we hear about this new-fangled 
nonsense the better and that farmyard manure will 





always be the best, as it was in the beginning. A recent 
letter in the Times, from a correspondent who is subse- 
quently referred to as an authority by a leading article 
in that journal, indicates the survival of a state of 
agricultural opinion corresponding to the military 
opinion which is always eagerly awaiting the moment 
when our cavalry shall break through, round up and 
capture the German Army. The argument is that there 
will be grave reduction in our supplies of corn unless the 
Food Controller fixes such prices for beef as will enable 
the producer to feed and fatten it as usual. The whole 
argument rests upon the ignorant view of farmyard 
manure, for which we are required to destroy fabulous 
quantities of food in order to maintain the life of oxen, 
whose carcases will be all that we have left in the end 
thereof. Just consider these two sentences from the 
letter in question: “It is quite clear that the Food 
Controller has the power utterly to frustrate any 
attempt to increase the food production of the country. 
The earth may be scratched, pasture ploughed up and 
destroyed, but so far as yield is concerned there will be 
nothing but disappointment unless stock are fed in the 
winter.” And then read Professor Wood on “‘ Wasteful- 
ness of Beef Production,’ and “ Diminishing Returns in 
the Fattening of Stock.” 

It will be good to turn from these questions of meat, 
upon which the Food Controller has already come to 
indisputably sound and saving decisions, the wicked 
nonsense uttered by the farmersat last week's conference 
notwithstanding, and to learn, from Sir William’s new 
pages, how to feed the plant which is the staff of life 
and upon the supply of which our cause depends. And 
if I am allowed to return to the subject when the book 
appears, only the reader who does not eat will require 
an apology for my importunacy. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE war news of the week was the acquittal of a 
lieutenant on a charge of murder. Not the name 
of Korniloff, nor of Kerensky, was on the hand- 

chalked brown-paper contents bills which newsvendors 
have invented since poster-printing was made criminal ; 
but the name of Malcolm. The curiosity aroused by this 
trial constituted a striking symptom of the national psycho- 
logy and an equally striking comment on the often-expressed 
belief that there will be a new heaven and a new earth 
after the war. Judicially, the case was not very interesting, 
and most of such interest as it had was eliminated by the 
omission of the accused to go into the box. Nevertheless 
the trial was a true military event in that it illustrated 
the possibilities of military married life under existing 
conditions. It must have exerted a very genuine if morbi 

spell over thousands of persons of both sexes whom war 
has separated from their partners. That these persons 
were fairly represented by the audience in Court I doubt. 
The audience was the usual vulgar, smart audience, and 
it booked its seats in the usual ways. The pained astonish- 
ment of the Judge at the characteristic behaviour of the 
audience was a choice example of legal ingenuousness real 
or assumed. How did the Judge expect the audience to 
behave ? And how did the more glittering and pernicious 
members of the audience get so prominently into Court 
if not with the Judge’s permission? After the acquittal of 
Lieutenant Malcolm the manceuvres and counter-manceuvres 
of Korniloff and Kerensky fell flat; and moreover, every 
prophet of future events in Russia retired from business. 
The one certainty about the Russian situation seems to 
be that in occupying the Riga region the Germans have 
acquired new reserves of timber and, what is more important, 
new reserves of flax, of which they were very short. Flax 


is supposed to be essential to the manufacture of aeroplane 
fabrics. 
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_ understand that the chances of military aviation coming 
into its own on a grand scale have greatly improved during 
the last two or three weeks. The War Cabinct has at 
last seen, or been made to see, the true dimensions of the 
importance of the aeroplane as a machine for ending the 
war. This desirable result has not been obtained through 
the efforts of Lord Montagu and his friends. It is due 
simply to the fact that the Cabinet “ got the wind up” 
about air-raids. Any serious development of air-raids— 
and such developments have been foretold to Ministers 
by experts—would make the Ministry to tremble on its 
foundations. Hence the Cabinet’s new attitude towards 
the Air Service. Ultimately, if the institution of war 
persists, the Air Service is bound far to transcend the two 
great existing military departments. In the meantime 
there is nege that it may be elevated to a department of 
its own. Nothing but inter-departmental jealousy prevents 
this necessary development from occurring at once. The 
Supply section of the Air Service has now practically accom- 
plished its share in the perfecting of the Air Service as an 
aid to the great military arms. It has done this immense 
task on the “leavings of industry,” and some idea of its 
achievement may be gathered from the fact that out of 
the leavings of industry it has created two hundred thousand 
artisans more or less knowing their new job. 


* x x 


The Air Service Supply will now be faced with the task 
of equipping the Air Service for its mission as a separate 
and independent arm, as indeed the major arm. The school 
of thinkers who look to the air as the’final field of victory, 
and who no longer believe in the traditional land victory, 
is daily increasing, and the pressure of their ideas is increasing 
likewise. It cannot be too clearly apprehended by the 
public that the further development of the Air Service will 
only be obtained by neglecting certain branches of what 
is at present deemed to be “essential” war work. A 
choice will have to be made, and the making of the choice 
will assuredly be obstructed by every device known to 
the older departments. For myself, I will venture the view 
that artillery is being overdone in munition factories. 
Reserves are growing beyond even unreasonable expecta- 
tions of need. When the employees of large shell factories 
are constantly being thrown idle for short periods there 
can only be two explanations of the puzzle: plethora, or 
the old unco-ordinated muddle. And at this time of day 
the former is the more probable of the two. 


* * * 


Some time ago there seemed to be some hope that the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining enemy newspapers in Britain 
would be mitigated. The hope has not been fulfilled. It 
is still practically impossible for the ordinary plain person 
to get permission to receive enemy newspapers. Indeed, 
I know of one instance where permission has lately been 
withdrawn, for no avowed reason. So much for the grand 
censorship theory that nothing shall be withheld from 
British citizens except information whose divulgence might 
help the enemy. Possibly the key to the official attitude 
may lie in the fact that German newspapers are so extra- 
ordinarily like British newspapers and that the Government 
does not want the general public to know this. Everything 
that we have in our journals the Germans have in theirs— 
the same arguments and the same charges—atrocities, 
dum-dum bullets, wanton destruction, marvellous escapes 
of captives, rapid declension of military moral, war-weariness 
as disclosed by letters found on prisoners, etc., etc. Nothing 
lacks. Yet perhaps one thing lacks to the Germans. You 
never see now in a German paper a convinced expression 
of confidence in victory on the West front. On the other 
hand, the sentiment that war is a purifying process and 
everlasting peace therefore undesirable has vanished utterly 
from the British Press, but it still survives here and there 


in the German. 
* ac oF 


The Sugar-paper, as it is commonly called, is causing 
much excogitation with little useful result in humble and 





other households. The fact is that the instructions for 
filling it up carry brevity to excess. They deal only with 
two points—the necessity for a full description of your 
occupation, and the terrible punishment which awaits you 
if you try to cheat. Not a word, for example, is said as to 
the problem of the individual—such as the boarding-school 
boy and the commercial traveller—who is not a constant 
member of the household. Nor is the slightest hint given 
as to the form which sugar-cards will take—whether the 
card-unit will be the household or the individual. Lord 
Rhondda has already had the sense to amplify some of his 
instructions which have proved to be inadequate. He 
ought to do the same with the Sugar-paper. The Sugar- 
aper is not up to the average level of Lord Rhondda’s 
iterature. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


UNIVERSITIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of September Ist you reviewed the mono- 
graph on “ Industrial Research in the United States,” by Mr. 
A. P. M. Fleming, who is indefatigable in his efforts to induce 
the organisers of British industry to take a more intelligent and 
venturesome interest in teaching and science. It remains to 
be seen whether the leaders of the present economic regime, 
cramped from the first by a false theory of pecuniary profit as 
the sole index of progress, will be able to shake themselves free 
from their old presuppositions and prejudices. Perhaps the 
British Science Guild could organise those of its members who 
hold shares in industrial undertakings to raise at company 
meetings the question of spending more freely on scientific 
research—not only with a view to dividends but to the well- 
being of the workers employed by them. 

You observe in your review of Mr. Fleming’s book that 
“the task of the Universities is not industrial 
research itself, but the turning out of an enormously in- 
creased number of scientifically trained researchers.” I agree 
that our chief business is to train men. But, as your 
reviewer adds, it is incumbent upon industrial and com- 
mercial firms to offer salaries and prospects which will make 
it worth the while of promising young men and women to spend 
the five or six years which are needed (after the secondary 
school course is finished) for adequate training for scientific 
research. The establishment of a large number of good posts 
in British industry—with decent salary, good prospects and 
opportunities for responsible service in works organisation— 
will quickly produce regiments of capable young scientists. 
Scholarships, excellent and necessary as they are, will not alone 
do what is required. It is good prospects for a life career that 
intelligent young people are looking out for, and have hitherto 
not found many British firms willing to offer. 

A third desideratum is that the later stages of their scientific 
training at the Universities should be under the influence of 
men who are themselves in close touch with industrial needs and 
with the most recent applications of science. The spirit of the 
whole University should be awake to industrial problems, not 
only on their scientific, but also on their economic and ethical, 
sides. Just as in the professional training of teachers we need, 
besides the influences of a liberal education, a powerful element 
of practical experience of teaching and of school conditions, so 
in the training of industrial scientists, academic discipline 
needs to be vivified by contact with works problems and by a 
pervading interest in applied science. This is only possible 
where the scientific departments of the University are concerned 
in a real way in industrial research—not allowing it to become 
their dominant interest, and above all not neglecting educational 
duties for the sake of consultant’s fees, but putting their minds 
constantly to the practical needs of industry with the purpose 
of advancing knowledge and improving the daily lot of mankind. 
—yYours, etc., M. E. SADLER. 


Leeds, September 9th. 
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PRISON WARDERS AND PRISON REFORM 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—During the last twelve months I have been confined in 
four prisons in consequence of my conscientious objection to 
military service. I only served ten days of my first sentence, 
and I left prison with the conviction that prison warders were 
the most harsh and tyrannical class of men in the country. 
Since then I have served ten months, and my conviction now 
is that prison warders are among the most long-suffering and 
humane of men. 

Ten days’ experience was quite sufficient to reveal to me that 
the prison system is founded upon suspicion and fear—suspicion 
on the part of the officials and fear on the part of the prisoners. 
The eyes of the warders are always on the prisoners. They are 
not allowed to go anywhere without a warder accompanying them. 
They are not allowed to speak or communicate with each other 
in any way. They are not allowed any writing materials. Even 
in their cells they are under the observation of the warders, who 
may at any moment have their eyes at the “ spy-hole,” whilst 
both the persons and the cells of prisoners are frequently searched. 
It is not too much to say that they live and move entirely in 
an atmosphere of suspicion. 

Discipline among the prisoners is maintained solely by instilling 
into their minds a sense of fear of the consequences of disobedience 
—being reported to the Governor, bread and water diet, close 
confinement in a dark cell, and the loss of remission marks (by 
which a “good conduct prisoner” may shorten his sentence 
by one-sixth). The object seems to be to suppress all indivi- 
duality in the prisoners and to turn them into cowed and im- 
personal creatures, little more than machines. 

The shortest acquaintance with prison made all this clear so 
far as the prisoners were concerned ; more prolonged experience 
showed that the warders themselves are subject to almost exactly 
parallel conditions. They, too, are surrounded by suspicion. 
They, too, are continually under observation, are liable to be 
spied upon at any moment. They, too, constantly have to fear 
being reported to the Governor and punished by fines and de- 
gradation in position. If they have reason to complain of any 
treatment from their superiors, it is true they may petition the 
Prison Commissioners, but the petition must pass through the 
hands of the Governor, who is permitted, as in the case of prisoners, 
to accompany the petition by a confidential report, of the con- 
tents of which the warders are kept ignorant and to which they 
have no opportunity of replying. The appellant is thus com- 
pelled to place his case in the hands of the defendant, who, before 
it reaches the judge, is allowed to reply in secret to it. From 
considerable knowledge of working-class conditions, I can say 
without hesitation that I know of no other class of workers 
subject to such authorised tyranny. 

The media by which these servile conditions are maintained 
are the Principal Warders. If prisoners are discovered talking, 
or breaking any rule, by a Principal Warder, it is not only they 
who are liable to be reported to the Governor, but the warder 
in charge of them. So little are the warders trusted by the 
authorities that they are not allowed to speak to prisoners, 
except to give necessary orders. Most Principal Warders are 
superior to the system, but I know of one case where a Principal 
Warder practises devices to catch his juniors failing to exercise 
their duties which would do credit to a Scotland Yard detective. 

So long as this atmosphere of suspicion and fear, encircling 
both prisoners and warders, remains the prison system must 
continue to degrade rather than to reform prisoners, for it is 

absolutely deadly to any hopes of mental or moral improvement. 
One could easily suggest many humanising reforms of routine, 
such as allowing prisoners to have meals in association and to 
converse together during certain specified times (as in American 
prisons); but the greatest step towards reform would be, I am 
convinced, to change the status of the warders. Instead of 
being the “ keepers” of the prisoners, they should be allowed 
to become their friends in the sense of encouraging them to lead 
better lives in the future. From what I know of prison warders, 
I believe most of them could, if they were allowed to do so, 
influence prisoners towards a better life far more effectively 
than any number of Church services (in some prisons these 
number four a week), helpful as these sometimes are, or private 
interviews with chaplains, who, however able and earnest, cannot 
expect to get to know the prisoners so well as the warders who 
are in daily association with them. I believe the beginning 
of prison reform lies in a policy of trusting the warders. 





The present is an admirable time for reconstructing the prison 
system ; except for 1,200 conscientious objectors the prisons 
are comparatively empty. May I suggest that in the con- 
sideration which is now being given to after-the-war problems 
a place should be found for prison reform ? 

In conclusion, let me make it clear that much of the information 
in this letter has been gained from officials of the Prison Officers’ 
Federation (to which prison officials are not allowed to belong) 
during the short intervals of release from prison which I have 
enjoyed. Otherwise suspicion may fall on the officers under 
whose charge I have been.—Faithfully yours, 

A. FENNER Brockway, 
Editor of the Labour Leader. 


THE PRESS IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The further history of the attempted suppression of the 
New York Socialist paper The Masses, of which you gave the 
first chapter in this week’s New SraTesMAn, may be of interest 
to your readers. 

The Masses brought their case before Judge Hand, a Federal 
Judge, in New York, who ruled that the Postmaster had no right 
to refuse to carry the paper, as it was neither indecent nor had 
it published anything illegal. The Masses was then triumphantly 
sold on the streets by newsboys, and went at such a rate that a 
complete second edition had to be printed. 

The Post Office then attempted to refuse it the facilities of 
the U.S. Mails on the flimsy plea that the paper was not a per- 
manent publication, the August number never having been 
circulated ! The lawyer for The Masses has now filed a protest 
pointing out the absurdity of the argument, since it was by the 
illegal action of the Postmaster-General that the August number 
was not circulated. 

This is the last news I have of this pretty battle between Auto- 
cracy and Democracy in the great Republic.—Yours, etc., 

Miutprep Minturn Scorr, 

Waterside Copse, Liphook. 

September 5th. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY, ILLEGITIMACY 
AND MARRIAGE LAW REFORM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—The national effort that is now being directed towards 
the saving of child-life, and which recently found public expression 
in a national “ Baby Week,” provides a fitting opportunity 
to call attention to the death-rate among illegitimate children. 
In England and Wales some 40,000 illegitimate children are 
born annually, and, except in the case of infectious disease, 
the death-rate among those under two years of age is double 
the corresponding death-rate among legitimate children. In 
Scotland, although the illegitimacy birth-rate is considerably 
higher than it is in England and Wales, no comparison is made 
in the official statistics in regard to the respective death-rates 
among the legitimate and illegitimate. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that in Scotland illegitimacy is not of such a malignant 
type as it is south of the Border. The reason is not far to 
seek, for in Scotland, provided no bar to marriage exists at 
the birth of the child, he or she becomes automatically legitimated 
by the subsequent marriage of the parents, a full measure of 
whose protection is thus secured. It may be seen, therefore, 
that the introduction of a Government measure to remove an 
injustice, rendered widespread by the circumstances of the war, 
is pressing not only in the interests of the innocent, but also 
in view of our declining birth-rate. 

But the figures quoted for the illegitimacy birth-rate in 
England and Wales do not represent the real extent of an 
avoidable evil, for they do not take into account the numbers 
of those children who, although technically born in wedlock, 
are, nevertheless, the offspring of irregular unions, and in many 
cases subjected, therefore, to disabilities and hardships similar 
to those that are reflected in the illegitimacy death-rate statistics. 
Thousands of such unions are formed directly as a result of 
the denial of re-marriage, either owing to the cost of first obtaining 
a divorce, or to the refusal of divorce on the ground either 
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of wilful and permanent desertion, chronic alcoholism, incurable 
insanity, gross and persistent cruelty, or of the continued and 
open adultery of the husband. In all such cases the law pre- 
scribes the medieval and ecclesiastical system of separation, 
with its ensuing hardships and immorality, as a substitute 
for a system of divorce that permits the parties to re-marry- 
The writer, in giving evidence, in 1914, before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Venereal Diseases, strove to prove to the Commissioners 
that the denial of divorce and the imposition of a system of 
celibacy on many thousands of the community (as is evidenced 
in the official statistics) inevitably promoted immorality and 
conduced to the prevalence of venereal disease, in itself a 
prolific cause of infantile mortality. Perhaps, after many days, 
the bread thus thrown on the water has returned, for Lord 
Sydenham, Chairman of that Commission, recently introduced 
a deputation to the Home Secretary to urge that measures 
should at once be taken to enable separations to be converted 
into divorce decrees after a period of five years. In reply, the 
Home Secretary promised to consult the magistrates, and to 
consider whether legislation next Session was practicable. But 
why delay? Not only magistrates, but judges of the High 
and County Courts, doctors, missionaries, Poor Law workers, 
solicitors, barristers, and bishops have already been consulted 
by the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, 
and the result has been to give us that Commission’s Majority 
Report. The courageous introduction and passage of a 
Government Bill to make legally effective its recommendations, 
and to comprise also a humane measure to deal with the 
question of illegitimacy, would do much not only to remove and 
prevent the evils indicated, but also to help, by the alleviation 
of the hardship and anxiety, countless thousands of men and 
women to greater and more efficient effort in the prosecution 
of the war. Organised opposition to the legislation proposed 
is likely to arise only through those who for too long have 
selfishly “ tinkered*’ with social evil without having either 
the courage or sense to cure its cause, and who, with vision 
dimmed by the perplexities of dogma, are enabled, conscientiously , 
to preach from the text: ‘* Suffer little children to come unto 
Me ...” while in their opposition to reform they continue to 
practise a doctrine which permits the children to suffer, even 
unto death, for the “ sins ” of their fathers.—Yours, etc., 
D. L. R. 


CRUELTY 
To the Editor of Tux New SratresMan. 


Sir,—I have read the article on “ Cruelty,” and also, in last 
week’s issue, the letter from Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

I should like very much if Mr. Ellis would upset my contention 
that just as he sees “ subjective illusion in the minds of those 
who see ‘ cruelty’ in the world among animals, and sometimes 
among human beings,” so might I or another see in Mr. Ellis’s 
mind, what we might call, “* idola academiae.”’ 

Study of Hume on Causality knocks the scales from the eyes 
of those of us who previously “ felt force, cause, efficacy, &c.,” 
to exist in and through material things. I have yet to be 
given a clear proof, however, that ‘“* much of the ‘cruelty’ in 
the world among animals . . . is largely a subjective illusion.” 
—Yours, etc., A. F. 8S. S. 


WOMEN AND THE R.A.M.C. 
To the Editor of TuE New SraresMAn. 

Str,—It is true, as “ Onyx ” suggests, that the Army Medical 
Administration has failed to use the resources of the Empire 
to the best advantage. Both at home and abroad much more 
help could have been obtained had it been encouraged. Blame 
for this must be laid not only upon the administration but on 
certain doctors. The case before me is that of a qualified surgeon 
—a woman—who came from New Zealand at her own charges to 
give her services. The Army Medical Department excused itself 


on the ground that men doctors would not work with women. 

At that time also a hospital for New Zealand wounded was 
being opened in the neighbourhood of London. This lady 
offered herself as a resident-surgeon, where she would have been, I 
believe, at that time the only practising New Zealander, the others 


being ex-colonials or strangers. Her offer was refused because 
the London consultants “ would not work with a woman.” 
Specialists of this type and the Army Medical Headquarters are 
the last refuges of prejudice. On this account we have lost, 
with many others, the priceless services of well-organised units 
like those of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, which, prevented 
from succouring their own countrymen, have been accepted 
gladly by our Allies—the French and Serbian Governments.— 


Yours, etc., 
Glasgow, September 3rd. W. T. 


Miscellany 
THE STAFF: A NARRATIVE 


, I SHE X Division of B.E.F. was in the trenches. The 
time of year was December, the weather was both 
wet and cold; and there was nothing doing. Can 

anybody who has been in the trenches in December in 

characteristic weather and in idleness imagine a worse 
state ? Then a message came to all battalions from the 
mysterious and sublime brass-hats behind the lines. The 
brass-hats had been up to the trenches armed with peri- 
scopes and had gazed therefrom at a curious formation 
immediately behind a certain section of the Boche front line. 

The message ran: 

“Ref. Map— 

“At point X immediately in rear of enemy front-line 
trench there appears from aeroplane photographs to be some 
form of earthwork. It is most desirable that the nature 
of this work should be determined, and volunteers are 
required to go over with a raiding party in daylight and to 
obtain a photograph of the work from the enemy trench ; 
volunteers not to be above the rank of Lieut.” 

Naturally a great deal of talk ensued concerning the 
somewhat perilous excursion into the unknown thus 
projected, and several bold youths at once volunteered for 
the job, as bold youths always will volunteer, provided only 
that the job offers sufficient danger. Eventually Q. W. 
Smith of the Twentieth Fusiliers was selected, and the 
Twentieth collected a raiding party of forty mettlesome 
N.C.O.’s and men to accompany Q. W. Smith on his photo- 
graphing exploit. 

Now Q. W. Smith was a well-loved and a good soldier, 
and devoted to his platoon, the whole of which had volun- 
teered for the stunt. He had got most of them into the 
chosen forty, though some of the N.C.O.’s and older soldiers 
were from other platoons, but of the same company. Hence 
the show was a company show, and in the main a No. 5 
Platoon show. And Q. W. Smith much insisted on this 
fact to his commando, which inevitably was baptized the 
Forty Thieves by the remainder of the battalion. Envious 
fellow-subalterns made many jokes to Q. W. Smith, chiefly 
about amateur photography and the true value of the V.C. 
(posthumous) and the D.S.O. in their relation to the art 
of the camera. 

Q. W. Smith had ten days in which to prepare. He took 
his lads behind the line and trained them in the most 
conscientious manner. And simultaneously he excogitated 
how best he might get across No Man’s Land, take the 
photograph, and return with the least number of casualties 
to the Forty Thieves. It was eighty yards from the jumping- 
off place to the objective ; the ground was flat, with some 
shell-holes ; the enemy’s wire was sketchy, and the subaltern 
who did Forward Observing Officer for the field guns on the 
battalion front informed Q. W. Smith that it would be 
still more sketchy on the morning of the excursion. Q. W. 
Smith knew from aeroplane photographs, and from personal 
study of the habits of the opposing Boche, that there was 
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a big dug-out some forty yards to the right of his objective 
and a communication trench leading to the rear about 
eighty yards to the left. Q.W. Smith, being a close student 
of Surtees and a disciple of Mr. Horrocks in the great matter 
of putting himself in the place of the fox, considered the 
enterprise from the point of view of the Hun and came to 
two conclusions. Namely, first, that the Hun was usually 
at his quietest after lunch, and, second, that when the Hun 
sentries saw the Forty Thieves arriving they would alarm 
the garrison of the trench, who would tumble up from 
the dug-out and also along the communication trench. He 
therefore decided, first, that the raid should be timed for 
one p.m., and, second, that ten men with an N.C.O. should 
block the communication trench, and twenty men with an 
N.C.O. should attend to the entrance of the dug-out, while 
the rest were to stay with Q. W. Smith and be ready for the 
unexpected. Such was the plan. At that period daylight 
raids had not ceased to be a novelty, and Q. W. Smith hoped, 
with luck, to get over unseen and to dash into the trench 
long before the Hun had made proper arrangements to meet 
him. 

He and his men were all familiar with the portion of No 
Man’s Land which had to be crossed, from having crawled 
about it at night, and they had all been up to the enemy’s 
wire. And being familiar, therefore they were contemp- 
tuous. They felt quite confident of success. At five p.m. 
on the day preceding the day they were billeted in a small 
mining village four miles behind the line. Q. W. Smith, 
having been through all the details for the last time and 
having convinced himself that each man thoroughly knew 
his réle, was taking tea all alone, when the pleasant youth 
Barclay, the Brigade Major, who had been a subaltern of 
twelve years’ service before the war, strolled up and said : 

“ Hello, Smith. Ready for your show to-morrow? 
I’ve just come along with the sacred camera, brought by a 
brass-hat in a motor-car from Corps H.Q. Whatever you 
do, get at least one good photograph.” 

And Q. W. Smith said : 

“That’s all right. Have a drink ?,” 

And Barclay replied : 

“No thanks, my son. Too busy. Good luck.” 

And departed. 

The camera, postcard size, was in fact the sacred camera 
furnished by Corps H.Q. for such high occasions as this 
daylight raid. It was fully charged, and Q. W. Smith was 
entitled to click the shutter so many times and to do nothing 
else whatever to the thing. The clicking done, he had, if 
he returned at all from the show, to deliver the camera at 
once to the Adjutant, who would deliver it to the Staff, 
who would do the rest in secret. Q. W. Smith surveyed the 
apparatus, and went off to a smoking concert which he had 
arranged for the good humour and cheerfulness of the Forty. 
The concert was finished at nine p.m., and the audience, 
being bedded down, slept as only soldiers on the eve of 
great events can sleep. Q. W. Smith’s servant called him 
the next morning at seven o’clock, and it was a very fine 
morning. He breakfasted well, went over to inspect his 
men finally, and uttered his last words of exhortation. 
At nine-thirty they got off, lightly equipped. The bombers 
had clubs and trench-daggers, curious weapons very dear 
to the soldier, who will carry them in preference to anything 
else. Q. W. Smith had his automatic pistol and the camera. 
At noon they had reached the trenches, and Q. W. Smith, 
consuming fried eggs and bacon and whisky-and-soda at 
Battalion Headquarters, was assuring his C.O. that the 
Forty Thieves were trained to the minute and eagerly 
waiting the signal to be away. 

Time seems to stand still in these crises of acute expec- 
taney, but at last the hour struck, and Q. W. Smith and his 

men nipped silently over the parapet and made off as hard 





as they could pelt across No Man’s Land to the Hun trenches, 
anticipating every moment an outburst of bullets. But 
not a shot was fired until after the whole party had vanished 
into their objective, and even then only a very few. Two 
minutes later Q. W. Smith, watched from our front-line, 
was seen to emerge on the parados of the enemy trench. 
He stood there for an eternity, which in reality amounted 
to about thirty seconds and then vanished again. Sounds 
of bombs and rifles were heard, and then a whistle, which 
was Q. W. Smith’s signal to withdraw. The three parties 
of the Forty Thieves withdrew excellently, bringing back 
their wounded, five in all, three prisoners, and a machine- 
gun, which last would have been unpleasant for the Forty 
had it been got into action. 

Q. W. Smith and his boys were highly elated ; the bat- 
talion also. The enemy, for the most part snoozing after a 
meal, had been completely surprised. Their sentries had 
paid the penalty. Q. W. Smith had fairly snapped a strange 
star-shaped earthwork. It was with a certain jubilancy 
that he handed back the sacred camera to the Adjutant, 
who forwarded it to the sublime brass-hats. 

“* By the way,” he inquired six weeks later of the Adju- 
tant, “did you ever see the results of my photography, 
Barclay ?” 

Barclay somewhat diffidently answered : 

“No, I didn’t. The fact is, old man, strictly between 
you and me, the camera was sent up with a set of films that 
had been exposed before.” 

Naturally, this trifling detail of staff-work could in no 
way diminish the intrepid pluck and skill of the Forty 
volunteers for death, each of whom had taken a hundred-to- 
one chance of returning from the expedition alive. A 
Military Cross for Q. W. Smith, a D.C.M. for the sergeant, 
and half-a-dozen Military Medals at least were due to the 
party. But no photographic result had been obtained. 
Therefore, in accordance with the logic of the sublime 
brass-hats, not a Military Cross, not a D.C.M., not a Military 
Medal was distributed. Not one. Brian Buxey. 


FROM “W” BEACH 


The Isle of Imbros, set in turquoise blue, 
Lies to the westward; on the eastern side 

The purple hills of Asia fade from view, 
And rolling battleships at anchor ride. 


White flocks of cloud float by, the sunset glows, 
And dipping gulls fleck a slow-waking sea, 

Where dim steel-shadowed forms with foaming bows 
Wind up the Narrows towards Gallipoli. 


No colour breaks this tongue of barren land 

Save where a group of huddled tents gleams white ; 
Before me ugly shapes like spectres stand, 

And wooden crosses cleave the waning light. 


Now the dark horseman speeds the hurrying day ; 
The plains of night are sown with silver grain ; 
So shall this transient havoc fade away, 
And the proud cape be beautiful again. 


Laden with figs and olives, or a freight 
Of purple grapes, tanned singing men shall row, 
Chanting wild songs of how Eternal Fate 
Withstood that fierce invasion long ago. 


GEOFFREY DEARMER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


DO not know the Casual Club, of which the author 
is a member, and I do not know the Mental 
Culture Enterprise of High Holborn, which pub- 

lishes (1s. 3d. net) his book; but I have got amusement 
out of The King’s Fishing, by Charles Mercier, M.C.C. 
It appears that some time ago the Secretary of the Casual 
Club (a dedication to whom, forgotten at the beginning, is 
placed at the end of this volume) discovered, or professed to 
have discovered, in a French newspaper an account of 
a day spent by His Majesty in pursuit of salmon. French 
journalists are habitually baffled by our sports, and the 
following is given as “a rough translation of the more 
salient passages” in the Paris newspaper’s unintentional 
libel on George V. : 

It is an angler of the first force, this King of the English. Behold 
him as he sits motionless under his umbrella, patiently regarding 
his many-coloured float. How he obstinates himself (qu’il obstine) 
against the elements. It is a summer day of Britain—c’est a dire, 
it is a day of sleet and fog and tempest. But what would you 
have? It is so they love it, these others.... Presently, the King’s 
float goes to disappear. He strikes. My God, but how he strikes ! 
The hook is implanted in the very bowels of the salmon. The 
King rises. He spurns aside his fauteuil. He strides strongly 
and swiftly backwards. In good time the salmon comes to approach 
itself (vient s’approcher) to the bank. ... Aha! The King has 
cast aside his rod. He crouches. He hurls himself, ventre a terre, 
upon the body of his victim. They splash and struggle in the 
icy water. Name of a dog! but it is a brave laddie (c’est un brave 
garcon). The gillie (species of Scotch out-of-doors domestic) 
administers the coup de grdce. The King cries in a very shrill 
voice (d'une voix bien haute), ** Hip, hip, hourra!” ... On these 
days of a red letter His Majesty dines on a haggis (qu’est ceque c'est 
donc, this haggis ?) and a whisky grogs. 


This vigorous description Dr. Mercier has put into verse 
in the manner of various poets. 
* * * 


The first of his parodies covers several poets at once. 
There is something of the old ballads in it; there is an 
occasional lapse into John Gilpin, and constant re- 
miniscences of The Ancient Mariner. Not the least happy 
of Dr. Mercier’s notions was that of sticking in the margins 
a commentary in archaic prose, after the fashion of Coleridge. 


E.g. : 
And He strikes to East, he strikes to West, 
strikes. To any point he likes ; 


North-East by North, and South-half-West, 
My God ! but how he strikes ! 


The author 
showeth his 
knowledge of 
conic sections, 


He waves his rod above his head, 

With many a shake and swerve; 
Until at last he bends it in 

A parabolic curve. 

The King, after getting the salmon half up the bank, casts 
his rod aside, 
And with one flying leap he grips 
The salmon by the throat. 
The climax comes with the tardy intervention of the gillic, 
whose comrades say, 
** You see the King has met his match, 
Why don’t you lend a hand?” 
To which he replies : 
* Gif I went in the black watér 
I'd catch an. awfu’ cold.” 

He puts snuff under the fish’s snout. “The salmon is 
astonied.” “‘He prepares to sneeze.” “He sneezes.” 
The dénouement is varied in the versions, the original having 
apparently left it a little uncertain. In one the salmon is 
beaten to death. It had deserved it; for it had looked 
at the King with a sneer : 


“ 





A king can endure a good deal, 
And cares little what people may say, 

But when a cock salmon thus gives him his gammon, 
Tis positive lése majesté. 

This is after Shenstone, a poet unfamiliar to most readers 
now. That can hardly be said of Sir Walter Scott, and 
it is with him that Dr. Mercier is most successful. 

* kK Ey 

In The Lay of the Lake we open in the lofty servants’ hall, 
where the hoary-headed Seneschal trices to persuade the gillies 
to rise at twenty past five in the morning. The gillies reply 
that their Trade Union won't allow them to start at so early 
an hour, on which the Seneschal plunges his sword into the 
T.U. Chairman’s heart. So next morning: 

Soon as the Donjon clock struck five, 
Like bees from out a swarming hive, 
The vassals, not a moment late, 
Poured from the castle’s frowning gate 
An hundred gillies, stout and strong, 
Carried their masters’ rods along. 
Another hundred, stouter yet, 
Bore the keen gaff and landing net. 
An hundred more, not quite so stout, 
Carried the bait and tackle out. 
The ground-bait men march in the van, 
They carry gentles mixed with bran. 
Nine-and-twenty gillies came, 
Bearing worms in bags of leaves, 
Nine-and-twenty of the same 
Carried cakes of paste and greaves. 
Scott being the author, the scheme is large and progress 
leisurely. The whole House of Lords begins angling, but 
patience becomes exhausted, and one by one they drop away, 
pleading important business, until the King is left alone. 
The contest is long and vividly described. At its conclusion 
the Queen begs her spouse to take something from a flask, 
to which he replies : 
Of all the world of womankind, 
I do admire but one ; 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 
Jane Gilpin was a model wife, 
Solicitous and kind. 
But when her husband risked his life 
She left the wine behind ! 
How much more fortunate am I. . .? 


This is an uneven book, and at its best Dr. Mercier’s parody 
is not great ; but it amuses, and so do his notes at the end, 
which are meant to be, and are, as useful as the notes in 
school editions of Shakespeare. 

* * * 

The death in action is announced of Lord Basil Blackwood, 
who was reported missing some weeks ago. He had a 
variegated and useful career as a public servant. He was the 
modest “ B. T. B.” whose illustrations to Mr. Belloc’s Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts and More Beasts for Worse Children are 
a standing joy in thousands of families. His other published 
illustrations—his best, decorations to letters, were never 
published—are even better, though less known. There is a 
wonderfully comic series in The Modern Traveller and a still 
better one in More Peers, the finest being those which tell 
the story of Lord Hippo, who incurred enormous debts on 
the racecourse, got his sire (the Earl of Potamus) to give 
him the money to pay them, “ punted the lot on Little Nell,” 
and had the pleasure of informing his delighted family that 
he had won several million pounds. A few beautiful sketches 
—including one of a row of stewards on a liner and another of 
a citizen of Wellington, N.Z., turning a corner—appeared in 
Mr. Maurice Baring’s Round the World in Any Number of 
Days, which unfortunately is only procurable in an American 
edition. “ B.T.B.” was one of those artists—we have several 
first-class ones living—of whom it is commonly said that they 
are very funny but they cannot draw. That is to say, they 
have comic perceptions and can make their line do precisely 
what they want it to do. SoLoMoN EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Beyond. By Jonun Gatswortny. Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Married Life ; or, The True Romance. By May Epcrnton. 
Cassel. 6s. net. 

The Loosin, of the Lion’s Whelps, and Other Stories. By 
Joun OxENHAM. Mills and Boon. 6s. 


Though all art, however little consciously or intentionally 
instructive, teaches, there is a pretty clear distinction 
between the artist who intends to teach and the artist who 
does not. That’s flat. But it has the depth of truth as 
well as the flatness of platitude, and one cannot but be 
reminded of it every time one tries to frame a criticism of 
Mr. Galsworthy. He is, in the main, of the artists who intend 
to teach. Most of his best and most characteristic work is 
informed with a passion of didacticism. He varies from 
irony to exhortation: the variety of method reveals the 
singleness of purpose. His weakness, both as moralist and 
artist, is that he seems to know so much more clearly what 
we ought not to do than what we ought. Hence the queer 
lack of proportion in his enthusiasms and indignations. It 
is almost as if he were bewildered by the world’s range of 
wrong. And bewilderment, of course, is destructive of 
art. The quality which Matthew Arnold praised in Sophocles 
(Sophocles, whose sense of wrong was so unimaginably 
profound ; Sophocles, who wrote that ‘it is best not to 
be born at all, but, since we have been born, it is best to 
return as quickly as possible thither whence we came ”’)— 
that quality is what we all, more or less blindly and 
instinctively, recognise in art that is satisfying. It 
is the quality which, recognising evil, gets it into 
proportion. It answers questions. It is a quality 
not confined to the vast world-moving geniuses such as 
Sophocles: it is to be found, in measure, in much work 
that we should justly call slight. But wherever we do 
find it we are conscious of a quietness, we have a sense 
of arrival. Where we do not find it, even the most brilliant 
and suggestive work leaves us troubled and restless. The 
quality of rest is in art (if the obviously crude and partial 
comparison may be allowed) what faith is in religion. There 
is no paradox in the assertion that Mr. Galsworthy generally 
gets nearer to this quality in art when he is most passionately 
concerned with some single concrete moral issue. Now, 
Beyond is a failure simply because it never comes to grips 
with anything concrete at all. It raises questions, as 
any serious attempt to create individual characters must 
raise them. But instead of answering the questions, it 
stands before them with a negative and helpless gesture. 
There is no vital reason holding any character together, 
making situations real, making actions natural, making 
reactions inevitable. Gyp marries Fiorsen, whom she does 
not love. He is an inspired violinist, and a ‘* bad lot”: 
he loves her hungrily, passionately, but without any of the 
unselfishness, the merging of personality, the control, the 
dedication, that are involved in a high ideal of love. He 
is, indeed, incapable of the sethings. He has the “‘ artistic 
temperament.” The picture of him is presented with 
considerable skill. All, or nearly all, the touches of charac- 
terisation are admirable; some are even brilliant; but 
they do not make Fiorsen live. We are told that he fascin- 
ates Gyp, but we do not believe it. She herself says to 
herself that she ‘‘ married him out of vanity, out of— 
what?” That ‘‘ what?” is doubtless left unanswered 
by numerous wives, and husbands: only, after all, Mr. 
Galsworthy created Gyp, and we should like to think that 
he at any rate knows, or feels, the answer. But it is Gyp’s 
second love-affair that is the more amazing. She loves— 
really loves, this time—Summerhay, a man of her own class 
and kind. There is no reason except dislike of publicity 
why she should not divorce Fiorsen, who has been guilty of 





both adultery and cruelty, and get the custody of her 
child and “live happily ever after” with Summerhay. 
But they throw away all chance of that by becoming in 
the technical sense “‘ lovers” as soon as they realise that 
they love each other. The first time that they are to meet 
in London after this episode, there crops up a strong reason 
to make it unwise for Gyp to keep the appointment. She 
decides she must go, because, 


What would she herself think, if he were to fail her at their first 
tryst after those days of bliss ? Certainly that he had changed his 
mind, seen she was not worth it, seen that a woman who could give 
herself so soon, so easily, was one to whom he could not sacrifice 
his life. 


Curiouser and curiouser! These people are supposed to 
love each other! But worse follows. They set up an 
establishment and live together, he going up to town to 
his work. And she grows jealous of his life apart from 
her, its chances and scope. He has a friendship, tinged 
with the possibility of more-than-friendship, with a beau- 
tiful girl who is his cousin. Gyp sees the two of them 
walking together to have tea—tea alone together !—in 
Summerhay’s chambers! It is enough. Her life is ruined. 
This part of the book is perilously like those old romances 
in which the heroine sees the hero kissing a girl in the first 
chapter, and instead of saying ‘‘ Who was that girl?” 
and discovering that it was his sister, throws him over 
and lives alone for twenty years in a cathedral town until 
he returns bronzed from the sea and explains all. Gyp, 
it may be said, is mad with jealousy, and mad people do 
mad things. True—but the difficulty remains; for the 
madness is never correlated with any reality of Gyp’s 
character. However, here is an impasse. What to do? 
Why, of course, Summerhay’s horse shall throw him and 
kill him. It is always done—didn’t you know? And, 
equally of course, Gyp must find consolation in planning 
a home for poor children. The actual writing of the book 
is as unworthy of its author as is the general design. Here 
and there—perhaps half-a-dozen times—there are character- 
istic ironies, where the old power and restraint are felt ; 
and one or two of the descriptions of action are vigorous. 
But mostly the style is undistinctive; sometimes it is 
even ungrammatical. ‘*‘ Being seven, her little brown- 
velvet frock barely reached the knees of her thin, brown- 
stockinged legs .” and “‘A slave like her father 
had been . . .” are scarcely pardonable solecisms. 

I trust my criticism will not be misinterpreted as failing 
in respect for an artist whose claims to respect and admira- 
tion are so high and indisputable. No artist can claim a 
higher tribute than honest criticism. 

Married Life is a simple, unpretentious story, brightly 
and pleasantly told, not merely holding the attention but 
convincing the mind through four-fifths of its length. It is 
about a charming and devoted young couple who start 
married life with high hopes and two hundred a year; 
get pinched, strained, irritated ; fall out, make it up, fall 
out again. There are appearances to keep up and children 
to rear; the husband, who cannot afford decent lunches, 
is always moody and over-tired when he gets home; the 
wife, who scrapes and toils and loses her looks, hates having 
to ask him for money which he cannot spare and which 
he grumbles at having to provide—though, as she points 
out, the children are his as much as hers: it isn’t as if 
she wanted to cut down his freedom and his pleasures. At 
last the husband gets a chance to go abroad for a year, 
with a largely increased salary and commission. His 
selfish pleasure in the “* holiday ” reduces his wife, first, to 
heart-broken despair—then, to loss of love for him. She 
too comes into some money. She rests, enjoys herself, 
gets away from drudgery, takes an interest in things, 
recovers her youth. When the’ husband returns, he is met 
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with a calculated brutality which not even his easy selfishness 
of the past (and he has not been by any means always 
selfish) has deserved. He immediately becomes a crawling 
worm, begging to be taken back into favour. But his 
wife has no use for him—until she is suddenly and inex- 
plicably driven again into “‘ love” by a spasm of jealousy ! 
And the moral of that is—? All this last part is poor, thin, 
unreal. But the telling is attractive throughout. 

In Mr. Oxenham’s book are collected nearly a dozen 
stories—some, such as The Benevolent Bus, humorous: 
some, such as the title-story, sentimental: some, such as 
The Missing K.C.’s, of the mystery-and-thrill sort— 
written with that fluency and mild readableness in which 
he is so expert. GERALD GOULD. 


BERTHA VON SUTTNER 


Der Kampf um die Vermeidung des Weltkrieges. By Bertua 
von SuTTNER, with an Introduction by Dr. ALFRED 
Friep. Art. Institut Orell Fiissli, Ziirich. 16 frs. 


We confess to having taken up these two immensely fat 
German volumes, with their solid weight of German print 
and their 1,300 pages, with a feeling of despondency and 
foreboding. Bertha von Suttner, as most people know, was 
a pacifist and the author of a pacifist novel which was 
famous enough to be translated into English and most other 
languages. Even the most pacific might justifiably hesitate 
before plunging into the cold German print of 1,300 pages 
of pacifism. Our despondent hesitation very soon, however, 
gave way to a keen interest. Instead of floundering heavily, 
as we had expected, in the trough of Teutonic thoroughness 
and philosophy, we were driving on a gale of great events 
towards the catastrophe of a tremendous tragedy. The 
dramatic atmosphere of the book is partly accidental. 
Bertha von Suttner died exactly a week before the assassina- 
tion at Serajevo, the first link in the chain of events which 
have constituted the failure of the pacifist struggle to avoid 
a world war. For twenty-two years preceding her death 
she kept a diary in which, to use her own description, she 
put down her reflections upon the day-to-day events of the 
world, which she looked at through the spectacles of peace. 
These two volumes contain her diary, though it should be 
added that there is a gap during the years 1901 to 1906. 
Kvery kind of event which to one who was passionately 
devoted to peace seemed to bear upon the problem of 
preventing war is noted and commented upon, from the 
comings and goings and sayings of all the All-Highests to 
the birth of a baby elephant at Schonbrunn. It is very rare 
that anyone has so tremendous and all-pervading a sense of 
the importance of a question as Bertha von Suttner clearly 
had of the question of war and peace. There are people who 
become obsessed in this way with the importance of preach- 
ing a diet of nuts or the sanctity of animal life, and we call 
them, with some justification, cranks. But anyone who has 
looked into this diary would see how inappropriate the word 
crank would be applied to Bertha von Suttner. The reason 
is, perhaps, that after three years of the world war, the menace 
of which she could never drive out of her thoughts, we 
realise that the object of her life was great enough to sustain 
a great passion without becoming ridiculous. Thus it is 
that her insistence through page after page upon one aspect 
of the world’s events does not become boring. In her diary, 
written with great vigour and candour, we see the tangled 
skein of national and diplomatic events unroll itself gradually 
and inevitably through twenty-two years, and then stop 
suddenly a week before their culmination was revealed. 

It is a grim spectacle and a grim experience. We live again 
through those years in the nineties when the Kaiser was 





known as the “ Hort des Friedens,” and scarcely a breath 
ruffled the smooth surface of Anglo-German friendship. 
But in those days the intelligent pacifist saw the same 
materials in the handling of national questions which in 1914 
produced the war. The ingredients may have been mixed 
a little differently, but the materials were the same. Propa- 
gandists of universal peace are often charged with living in an 
imaginary world of their own impossible dreams. The charge 
is ridiculous when applied to the author of these volumes. 
If to foresee and to foretell persistently during twenty years 
that certain causes must produce certain results, and that 
those results would be a war of inconceivable ruin and 
horror—if such foresight means that its possessor is a 
dreamer, then certainly Bertha von Suttner was one, while 
the dignity of practical statesmanship must be reserved 
for the Kaiser, Caprivi, Deleassé, and Falkenhayn, to 
mention at random some of the little figures which we have 
watched passing across the gigantic curtain of this book. 
Bertha von Suttner was a dreamer and an idealist only 
because she was not content to foretell the results of the 
system of Falkenhayn and the Kaiser, she proposed an alter- 
native system. Falkenhayn’s system was tried and ended 
in August, 1914; her system has never been tried, and only 
in that sense is it impossible. It is amazingly appropriate 
that the last entry in her diary, before she fell ill, dated 
May 9th, 1914, is a quotation from a speech delivered by 
Kriegsminister v. Falkenhayn in the Reichstag on May 5th. 
The young men, said the German general, feel that there is 
a Demon working to undermine the House in which they 
were born, to drag in the mire those ideals which for hundreds 
of years German hearts have felt. It is ‘“* der Dimon des 
versponnenen Weltbiirgertums, des unklaren International- 
ismus und des Materialismus.” ‘‘ The young men,” con- 
tinued the Kriegsminister, “are beginning to defend them- 
selves and to laugh at these false prophets of an international 
Brotherhood at the cost of the strength of the Fatherland. 
If we had not such young men, we should have to create 
them. But thank God, we have them, and in their soundness 
and vigour, in their national consciousness and outlook, 
in their striving after ideals, they belong to the Army, as 
the Army belongs to them.” Upon this Bertha von Suttner 
writes one sentence, the last in her book and probably in her 
life: ‘** And so, we have no ideals, let us note that, and let 
sound and vigorous youth laugh at us.” After the last three 
years, the world and such of the sound and vigorous youths 
as remain may safely be left, we imagine, to judge between 
the lady and the general. 


THE WORLD OF STATES 


The World of States. By C. Dewiste Burns. 
Brothers. 2s. net. 


We welcome the first volume of a new series, ‘* The New 
Commonwealth Books,” attractively got up in inexpensive 
form, but paying tribute to enhanced costs in being priced 
at two shillings instead of one. Mr. Delisle Burns surveys 
the “foreign affairs’’ of the future of the more highly 
developed nations, in a manner so detached from “ National- 
ism ” that he seldom mentions, from one end of his 148 
pages to the other, either Germany or France, the United 
Kingdom or Italy. His thesis is that there is no such 
marked distinction as is supposed between “ foreign policy 
and internal affairs; that the “‘ World of State” is really 
not essentially different from the Nation of Individuals ; 
that Nationality need not spell isolation or separateness of 
interest in the League of Nations any more than it does 
in the United States; that “ defence” ought not to be 
put in opposition to “ opulence,” or the pursuit of economic 
interests opposed to “‘ Co-operation between States ” ; and 
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that what all nations require for their several highest 
developments is deliberate “ world organisation,” which is 
dependent solely upon human will guided by intelligence. 
He has produced an illuminating and extremely suggestive 
essay, which cannot but make for the enlightenment on 
which progress depends. 

It is perhaps a drawback that the volume is too purely 
deductive, and too “ philosophical,” without adequate 
regard to the very concrete realities which he speaks of as 
States. The State, he says on his first page, is one of 
many groupings of men, others being goose-clubs, churches, 
and Trade Unions. Others, which he does not mention, 
are parishes, counties and municipalities. One would 
imagine from the way he speaks of States throughout nearly 
all the remainder of his book, that these particular groupings 
of men had nothing between their widely extended peri- 
pheries and the individuals of which they are composed. 
States are, on the contrary, very full cups, as tightly packed 
with distinct inner groupings as an orange is with what the 
children call its quarters. It would be almost equally true 
to deny that the State is made up of individual men and 
women at all, and to say that it is composed only of groups. 
Nor is Mr. Delisle Burns quite justified in his assumptions 
as to the nature of that particular grouping about which 
he writes. Sometimes he means by State only the Central 
Government Departments. Frequently he takes it for 
granted that “the State” has for its sole objects “‘ justice 
and liberty *—why not also the physical health of its 
inhabitants, their education in science and morality, and 
their progress in material wealth? It is an exaggeration 
to say that ninety-nine hundredths of the inhabitants of 
the earth are labourers with their hands; and to imply 
that fewer than one per cent. of the population of Great 
Britain or France have any participation in public adminis- 
tration. There are nearly 30,000 separate Local Governing 
Bodies, each composed of many members, in England and 
Wales alone. And is it true to assert that “every State 
(meaning every Central Government) at present is resisting 
rather than promoting social development”? This is 
searcely a fair description even of the Government of 
Prussia. 


AN EASTERN VIEW OF EUROPE 


Nationalism. By Srr RaBinpDRANATH TaGorE. Macmillan. 
4s, net. 


It is difficult for any European, and particularly an 
Englishman, to read this book with the patience and detach- 
ment which it deserves. Here we have a distinguished 
Eastern poet, whose distinction has been officially marked 
by an English title, telling us what the East thinks of 
Europe and the fine flower of European civilisation, national- 
ism. And we do not turn many pages before we read this : 
“This abstract being the Nation, is ruling India. We 
have seen in our country some brand of tinned food adver- 
tised as entirely made and packed without being touched 
by hand. This description applies to the governing of India, 
which is as little touched by the human hand as possible.” 
Many Englishmen, after reading that sentence, will very 
probably feel inclined to throw the book aside. After 
all, it is well known that Asiatics are incompetent 
to govern themselves, and that for the first time in its long 
history India has gained an orderly and happy existence 
under British rule. That, however, it is well sometimes 
to remember, is only the picture which we see in the national 
looking-glass, and it is proverbially a good thing occasionally 
to see ourselves as others see us. Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
tells us what he and Asia think of us and our ways with 
remarkable candour. He points out that Western 





civilisation culminates and centres in the Nation. He 
defines the Nation as the organised union of a people for 
political and economic efficiency. His argument, as we 
understand it, is that Western people have come to judge 
the goodness or badness of this organisation solely by the 
standard of its mechanical efficiency. Thus the Nation, 
a deified and worshipped abstraction no worse and no 
better than Moloch and Baal, is in reality only *‘ the organ- 
ised self-interest of a whole people, where it is least human 
and least spiritual.” Nowhere is this abomination more 
abominable than when, as in the British rule of India, the 
Nation going outside its own boundaries imposes upon other 
people—for their own good—the machine-made happiness 
which it insists upon its subjects feeling in organised law 
and order. He gives us, it is true, credit for the gift 
of law and order to India. But he apparently considers 
that British law and order has been purchased at too 
high a price. He points out that India has known 
before the domination of alien thrones, but ‘‘ they passed 
over her head like the clouds, now tinged with purple 
gorgeousness, now black with the threat of thunder,” but 
like the clouds they did not thwart or check the personal 
life of the people. But the rule of the Nation is different, 
it fixes its claws deep into the individual’s life, and yet 
it is an inhuman and impersonal abstraction. ‘* The 
governors need not know our language, need not come into 
personal touch with us except as officials; they can aid or 
hinder our aspirations from a disdainful distance, they 
can lead us on a certain path of policy and then pull us 
back again with the manipulation of office red-tape; the 
newspapers of England, in whose columns London street 
accidents are recorded with some decency of pathos, need 
but take the scantiest notice of calamities which happen 
in India over areas of land sometimes larger than the British 
Isles. But we who are governed are not a mere abstraction. 
What comes to us in the shape of a mere bloodless policy 
may pierce into the very core of our life, may threaten 
the whole future of our people with a perpetual helplessness 
of emasculation. I ask you what disaster has 
there been in the history of man, in its darkest period, like 
this terrible disaster of the Nation fixing its fangs deep 
into the naked flesh of the world, taking permanent pre- 
cautions against its natural relaxation? You, the people 
of the West, who have manufactured this abnormality . . . 
can you put yourself into the position of the peoples who 
seem to have been doomed to an eternal damnation of their 
own humanity, who not only must suffer continual curtail- 
ment of their manhood, but even raise their voices in peeans 
of praise for the benignity of a mechanical apparatus in 
its interminable parody of providence ? ” 

We have quoted what the author has to say about the 
British rule in India because it touches, us most nearly. 
But only a very small part of the book is devoted to this 
subject. The book deals generally with this phenomenon 
of European nationalism, and to the eyes of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, in this bitter mood, the European Nation is no less 
abominable in Europe than in Asia. We say “in this 
bitter mood ” for we do not think the violence of parts of 
this book characteristic of him. His book is not altogether 
one-sided: it has qualifications and admissions. Thus 
he says that he has “ a deep love and respect for the British 
race as human beings”; it is only for the British Nation 
and for government by the Nation that he feels this horror 
as for an unclean thing. And he never hesitates to tell 
his own countrymen and the Japanese what in his opinion 
the East has to learn of the West, and he speaks with 
enthusiasm of the gifts which Europe has given and still 
might give to Asia. But we could have wished that, in 
view of the interest and importance of some of his views, 
he had shown some comprehension of what Nationalism, 
to an enlightened European Nationalist, really means. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
The Parliamentary History of Conscription in Great Britain. With 


a Preface by Ricnarp C. Lampert, M.P. Allen and Unwin. 
5s. net. 


This book will be of considerable use to the future historian of the 
Great War in Britain. It is a compilation rather than a book, for its 
producers have collected and printed in it all those debates and ques- 
tions upon the subject of Conscription which took place or were asked 
in Parliament between August 25th, 1914, and May 16th, 1916. Thus 
we are given in a convenient form the history as it appeared in Hansard 
of this question from the outbreak of the war to the passing of the last 
Military Service Act. The speeches in the debates have been to some 
extent summarised or condensed in order, as Mr. Lambert explains, 
to include “all relevant matter in a moderate compass.” The com- 
pression has been done on the whole fairly and judiciously, and the 
more important speeches or the more important parts of them are 
given verbatim. The book is and will be useful, but it is also enter- 
taining, for the cynical may find considerable food for entertainment 
in contrasting Ministerial and Conservative utterances on the National 
Registration Bill (*‘ I really think that we may dismiss this theory of 
conscription as not being in any way connected with this Bill,” Mr. 
Long on July 5, 1915), with the actions and utterances of the same 
gentlemen when Lord Derby had succeeded in proving that the volun- 
tary system for which he had unfortunately worked so hard was a 
failure. 


The Invasion and the War in Belgium. By L&on van DER EssEN, 
LL.D. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

Belgium Under the German Heel. 
6s. net. 

These two books have had many predecessors in the last three years, 
but yet each has a certain claim to distinction. The first is by the 
Professor of History at the University of Louvain. It is a very 
voluminous and patriotic work, telling in more detail than in most of 
the similar books hitherto published the story of the invasion of and 
war in Belgium from the violation of its neutrality by Germany to the 
Battle of the Yser. Its chief merit consists in the fact that, as befits 
the work of a professional historian, it isadmirably documented. ‘The 
successive military operations are fully and carefully described. As 
to the judgments upon points of strategy and tactics which M. van der 
Essen allows himself to make, in the majority of cases the existing 
materials seem to be inadequate for a confident decision. M. van der 
Essen deals with the armed resistance of Belgium against German 
aggression ; M. Halasi describes the passive resistance of a nation after 
its armed resistance has been broken. His book is mainly remarkable 
because its author is a Hungarian author and journalist who obtained 
permission from the German Government to spend some months 
(apparently of 1916) in the occupied country. To judge from this 
book, the German Government must now regret having given the 
permission, for M. Halasi displays very little love of Germany and her 
ways. Though his book does not add very greatly to our knowledge 
of the conditions in the occupied country, it is interesting as giving the 
impressions of a man whose country is an ally of the invaders. 


By Opvon Hatast. Cassell. 


Commercial Policy after the War. By Prorrssor Cuartes Gipre. 
With a preface by the Rr. Hon. J. M. Ropertson, M.P. The 
Cobden Club, 3d. 


The Trade of To-morrow. By Ernest J. P. Benn. 
lishers (London), Limited. 2s. 6d. net. 


In these two very different specimens of the abundant “ After the 
War” literature we find no trace of what we believe is going to be the 
governing factor, not for months but for years, namely, the absolute 
world shortage of raw materials and food-stuffs. Professor Gide 
pulverises the Protectionists, in quite elementary fashion; and Mr. 
Robertson, who introduces this translation with a preface, evidently 
has no idea that an indefinite continuance of Government control over 
exports and imports—as we predict, under an international authority— 
is inevitable. We need not be alarmed about imports from abroad ; 
our concern will long be as to how we can make shift with the insuffi- 
cient quota which will be all that the world can allow us! Mr. Ernest 
Benn is equally blind to the position. He continues to develop, with 
too facile a pen, the thesis of his Trade as a Science, namely, that each 
industry must be governed by its own elected Trade Council, all em- 
ployers and all workmen being compulsorily enrolled in their respective 
associations ; with the Minister of Commerce inspecting, auditing, in 
vestigating, guiding, reproving and controlling the various Trade 
Councils! And Mr. Benn thinks that this is the way to get rid of the 
bureaucracy that he so much dislikes! Incidentally, he gets no 


Jarrolds, Pub- 


nearer explaining how the consumer at home will be protected against 
@ price-ring ; or how the consumer abroad will escape an advance of 
prices when all the exporting firms act together 


THE CITY 
\ it becomes increasingly evident that a War Loan 


—in some shape or other—must make its appear- 

ance ere long, people are beginning to discuss 

the form it should assume. Naturally enough the City 
does not favour a forced Loan, but it recognises the serious- 
ness of the financial situation in which all the belligerents, 
with the possible exception of the United States, will find 
themselves at the conclusion of the war. So many varying 
statements are given as to the amount of national indebted- 
ness that the following figures may be of use. On the 
outbreak of war the National Debt amounted to 
£652,270,000. At the end of July, 1917, it amounted 
to £4,622,000,000, of which £1,195,000,000 represented 
loans and advances to Allies and the Dominions, this latter 
figure being made up approximately as follows: Advances 
to the Allies, £1,049,000,000; to the Dominions, 
£146,000,000. Week by week the debt is piling up, and 
for a long time after peace expenditure on the war scale 
will be necessary, so that no one can yet foresee the total 
at which the National Debt will stand when conditions 
become comparatively normal again. The facts that 
stare us in the face, if only we are prepared to look at 
them, are (1) that every six months there falls due relent- 
lessly an ever-increasing amount of interest on the National 
Debt, which has to be paid, or it means a default ; (2) that 
this necessarily involves further heavy taxation, and that 
when peace comes the Excess Profits Duty—even if it were 
continued—would bring in very little, for most of the 
revenue from which it is derived would cease with the 
special war expenditures. Some people talk glibly of 
compulsory post-war reductions in the rates of interest 
payable on the various national loans, but it would obviously 
e grossly unfair to penalise an investor because he holds 

War Loan, whilst leaving untouched the investor in some 
industry which has profited enormously by the war. This 
would be equivalent to conferring a bounty upon the 
profiteer, and while that is precisely the way things have 
worked out in the case of some branches of trade, it is 
unthinkable that any future Government should act 
systematically on those lines. The revenue will have to 
be found by increased taxation upon all forms of income 


and wealth. 
* oa * 


The idea of a levy on capital, which was put forward 
nearly two years ago in ‘* How to Pay for the War,”* 
is gaining ground in many quarters, and while it is easy 
to point out many serious objections to any such course, 
alternative methods of raising the requisite amount of 
capital seem to be equally unpalatable to the objectors. 
A forced Loan would, to some extent, be a levy upon 
capital, interest being paid on the levy, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could easily make a start by fixing a 
minimum subscription to his next Loan on the part of 
every payer of Income Tax. As was mentioned here 
last week, the Finance Bill introduced recently by the 
New Zealand Government provides that all persons with 
an annual income of £700 and upwards are required to 
subscribe to War Loan an amount equal to three times 
what they paid in 1916 for Income and Land Tax. Let 
us suppose that, without making any such limit as to 
income, our next War Loan provided that every payer 
of Income and Property Tax had to take up new 5 per cent. 
War Loan at par, equivalent to three times the amount 
he had to pay in respect of the financial year ended 
March 81st, 1917. According to the Imperial Revenue 
(Collection and Expenditure) (Great Britain and Ireland) 
return issued last month, Income Tax and Land Tax last 
year brought in about £182,000,000, so that on this basis 
alone a subscription of £558,000,000 would be secured. 
The money would not be all required at once, and the 
Loan could be paid up by weekly or monthly instalments 
through the Post Office, spread over a year. This would, 
in most cases, avoid the necessity of the subscriber borrowing 





* Fabian Research Department. Price 5s. 
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COLLINS’ LIST 


READY NOW. 
Thetwo unfinished Novels of the late Mr. HENRY JAMES 


with their now famous sketches :— 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. ‘Two vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 
with two Photogravures. 12s. net. 

“* The memory of Henry James dominates the week.” 

—DAILyY TELEGRAPH. 

“* For the lover of literature, I fancy, nothing Henry James 
ever wrote will be read with more lasting exhilaration and delight 
than these two posthumous fragments with theiy confessional 
notes making them better than perfect.’-—DaILy NEws. 

“‘ These novels are incomparable, . . . amazingly vital.” 

—PaLl, MALL GAZETTE. 

“* Most extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we 
would not have missed them for the world.’’—TIMEs. 

“* Thrilling revelations of the workings of an artist's mind.” 

—THE NATION. 


READY SEPT. 20th. 
THREE BOOKS OF UNCOMMON INTEREST :— 


A Remarkable Book by Mr. J. D. Beresford and Mr.'Kenneth 
Richmond which will arouse much discussion : 

W. E. FORD; a Biography. 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. net. 


Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new Novel of the East : 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘‘ Said the 
Fisherman.’’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 








A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign by a 
novelist who was with General Smuts’ Army as 
a Medical Officer: 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 
By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 
8vo, with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot 
by the Author. Ge. met. 00 
READY SHORTLY. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great Novel of the War: 
‘MISSING.’ 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 
_ 6s, net. 


SENLIS. 
A Dramatic Episode of the Great War. By CICELY 
HAMILTON, Author of “‘ Diana of Dobsons.”” Extra 
Crown 8vo. With 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. 
By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


THE MIDDLE YEARS (Autobiographical). 
By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photo- 
gravure. 5s. net. 


THE GULF. 
A Novel. By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of “ The 
Machine.”” Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE 


AND PARAVAIL, 
A Romantic Tale in Verse. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


TURGENEV. 


A Study of the great Russian novelist. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 














AN AUTUMN SOWING. 
By E. F. BENSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONDON: 48 PALL MALL, 8.W. 1. 











NOW READY 


THE WAYS OF WAR 


By Professor T. M. KETTLE. 


With Portrait and Memoir. 7s. 6d, net. 


Mr. ROBERT LYND writes in The Daily News.—‘* These 
chapters bring us into intimate touch with a noble and 
sensitive spirit and remind us that in Tom Kettle not only 
Ireland but Europe lost both a remarkable politician and a 
remarkable man of letters. They have style, bravura, and 
Knightliness. ‘‘ The Ways of War’”’ is, I think, the most 
attractive and eloquent book of prose that has been written 
by a soldier during the present war.”’ 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


A HISTORY OF POLAND 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, Author of “‘ The Marne 
Campaign.’’ With Maps. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Novels. 5s. net each. 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 


ELEANOR H. PORTER 
THIRD EDITION. 
GONE TO EARTH 


THE REAL ADVENTURE H. K. WEBSTER 
KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES 


TALBOT MUNDY 


MARY WEBB 


SECOND EDITION. 


HAPHAZARD 4 
LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


W. F. CAsEy 
































W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD. 





The Soul of a Bishop 


H. G. WELLS. 


. . . will be, without doubt, one of the 
most talked-about stories of the autumn. 
And it deserves to .... —Daily Telegraph. 

“ ... lifelike . . . illuminating. . . its 
implied forecast of the social and religious 
life that is to follow the war.”’—The Times. 

“ ... @ deeply moving book. When he 
wants to tell us of his spiritual discoveries, 
Mr. Wells should always be a_ bishop.” 
—Evening Standard. 6s. net. 


A Castle to Let 


MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 


‘ _ . . this buoyant refreshing romance of a wealthy English 

girl’s expedition into the remote mountains of Transylvania 

. . brings a very difficult love-story to a perfectly satisfactory 
issue . . . altogether charming.”—The Globe. 6s. net. 


Married Life 


MAY EDGINTON. 


“ The all-conquering charm of the story is its anger and 


truth. . . . written to draw attention to the facts of real life.” 
—Globe. 

* |. . Arresting . . . interest holds from cover to cover.” 
—Sunday Evening Telegram. 6s. net. 


The Safety Candle 


E. S. STEVENS. 


“ The Sicilian scene is admirably filled with great richness of 
archeological and pictorial detail and forms an_ interesting 
background to the three-cornered drama .. . real knowledge 
of feminine nature ... well worth reading.”’—Westminster 
Gazette. 6s. net. 
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from his bank, and would cause him to restrict his expendi- 
ture—which, generally speaking, is very necessary, if one 
observes fashionable restaurants and places of entertain- 
ment, and pays attention to the reports of companies 
catering to the more extravagant tastes. Public companies 
and large taxpayers who object to numerous small instal- 
ments might have the option of paying up in full under 
discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, in just the 
same way as they usually do when applying for any loan 
or share that is payable by instalments. Voluntary sub- 
scriptions would no doubt bring the total to a much larger 
figure, and some such method as is here outlined would 
have the further advantage of enabling the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to fulfil his promise that any future Loan 
would not be offered on more favourable terms than the 
last, which, in spite of the sinking fund provisions, stands 


at a discount. 
* * * 


Surely it has never before fallen to the lot of shareholders 
in a public Company to receive a detailed report showing 
the systematic manner in which their property in a foreign 
country was destroyed by representatives of their own 
Government. The Roumanian Consolidated Oilfields has 
issued to its shareholders a pamphlet in which is told at 
considerable length the story of how their property was 
destroyed in November and December last. In the former 
month Colonel Norton Griffiths, D.S.O., arrived and ex- 
pressed disappointment that no effective measures had .been 
previously taken for destroying the stock of oil and dis- 
mantling the plant. He said he wanted to destroy every- 
thing thoroughly and without interference, adding ‘‘ money 
is no object if the destruction can be prompt and complete.”’ 
As a financial description of war itself, this utterance is 
worthy of record. A conference was held with the Company’s 
officials, at which it was agreed that any valuations required 
for the purpose of any claim for compensation should be 
fixed by Messrs. Harmood Banner and Co., the auditors. 
On this understanding, the Company’s manager placed the 
Company’s properties unreservedly’ at Colonel Norton 
Griffiths’s disposal and rendered all possible assistance 
in the work of destruction. On November 25th the 
stocks of oil at Ploesti to the value of just under £200,000 
were burned, and the plant, machinery, reservoirs, pi 
lines, ete., were totally destroyed. At Targoviste, the 
Roumanian Commission, the local authorities and police 
met Colonel Norton Griffiths at a conference, at which 
opinions were divided as to the necessity of destroying 
the plant and machinery, although there was agreement 
as to the destruction of stocks, for the enemy were advancing. 
Eventually Colonel Norton Griffiths grew tired of the 
discussion, and instructed the manager as to how he was to 
destroy the refinery, directing that the plant and machinery 
should be totally destroyed, and not merely dismantled as 
ordered by the Roumanian Commission. Subsequently, 
the manager was arrested by the Roumanian authorities for 
carrying out Colonel Norton Griffiths’s instructions, but was 
released three hours later, the President of the Commission 
apologising and stating there had been a misapprehension. 
Lurid details are given as to the effectiveness of the destruc- 
tion, the great tanks exploding so violently that the rupture 
took place through the centre line of the plates, and not 
along the riveted joints as would be expected. The Com- 
eae in July last sent in its claim to the British Government 

or £1,270,724 13s. 7d. in respect of the loss incurred. This 
claim, it is stated, is strictly confined to the damage caused 
by the destruction of wells, plant and stocks at the instance 
of the British military mission, and is quite apart from and 
irrespective of the claim which the Company will have in 
respect of the occupation of the oilfields by the enemy. 
While it is satisfactory that the enemy did not capture 
these properties in a state that would permit of their being 
of use to them for a very long time to come, the report now 
issued is not very cheerful reading to the shareholders. 
At the outbreak of war the price of the £1 share was 28s; 9d. ; 
it is now 13s. 3d., but he is a bold man who will hazard any 
opinion as to whether it is cheap or dear at that price. 

Emit Davies. 


MAUNSEL 


‘A New Novel. Just Published. 58. net. 


THE FORTUNE 42° 








Friendship 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 

Deals with problems which are of absorbing interest at the present time. The 
great subjects of Nationalism and Universalism are discussed with much vigour and 
intellectual subtlety. The hero joins the Army at the outbreak of the War and 
gradually develops pacifist opinions under the influence of an Irish friend, who was 
from the first a pronounced anti-militarist. The author lays bare many unpalatable 
truths, yet believes that “‘ we have a right to hope,” for already the winds of Freedom— 
blowing from Russia or maybe from Ireland—have begun to disperse the blackest clouds 


CHANGING WINDS ByST.JOHNG. ERVINE. Second 
Edition. 571 Pages. 6s. net. 

“* The most interesting Irish novel } we can remember, The book is all youth 
and enthusiasm.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 

** Gives a poignant and vigorous expression to the unrest of the moment. There is 
a challenge or a salutation we understand on every page, almost ineveryline. . . . 
There is a rare courage in the treatment of bitter problems, and an even rarer 
instinct for justice, well and wittily expressed.’’—The Observer. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIPS Reproductions 
of modern French Poems by THOMAS BODKIN. With the origi- 
nals, Printed on hand-made paper. Limited to 560 copies. 6s. net. 


M. H. DE REGNIER writes as follows: —‘“I have re-read it several times, and 
each time I have admired the astonishing accuracy with which you have rendered 
not only the , but its rhythm, its sonority and its slightest intentions. I do not 
believe it could be better done than — es done it. Allow me to congratulate you 
most heartily, and to offer you my best t 3.” 

Many of the other) Poets translated have also written enthusiastically to the Publisher. 


EARTH OF CUALANN POEMS ByJOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


With twenty-one designs by the Author. This edition limited to 
500 copies for sale. Finely printed on hand-made paper. 5s. net. 


DUBLIN : EXPLORATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


By AN ENGLISHMAN. 5s. net. 
“ An extraordinary candid and refreshing account of people and problems, pictures 
and poets.” —Daily News and Leader. 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT AND HIS PLACE IN 
THE IRISH NATION By E.E£. LYSAGHT. _ 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Lysaght is an Irishman of parts. He is a poet of country life, an active 
Nationalist of the modern school, an Irish speaker, an economist, and a practising 
co-operative agriculturist. His versatility fits him well to write the new volume in 
Messrs. Maunsel’s series of Notable Irishmen of To-day. . . .”-—Daily News and Leader. 


THE NATIONAL BEING. Some Thoughts on an Irish Polity 
By A. 4s. 6d. net. 
MAUNSEL AND COMPANY, LTD. 





The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kinc's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, sie, 
BATTERSEA 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 

MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 
SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
STEPNEY - - - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 
Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Miss Rasy Hrwes, Secretary. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL and MID- 
WIFERY TRAINING SCHOOL, Marylebone, N.W. 1. 

Pupils specially TRAINED for Midwives and Monthly Nurses. On being 
found competent each pupil is awarded a certificate of efficiency. Special preparation 
for examination of the Central Midwives Board. 2,075 In-patients and 2,058 Out-patients 
in 1916, Apply to ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential training with resident babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 
term September 20th.—Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5. 


ISPENSING.—A well-paid Profession for Women ; salaries up to 
£150; interviews Wednesday, two-four.—For particulars address Miss WALKER, 
Secretary, The Westminster Classes, Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, 

W.C. 2. mi 
Sg COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (University of London). 
PILCHER RESEARCH LABORATORY.—Applications are invited for a 
limited number of places in the Pilcher Research Laboratory attached to Bedford 
College for Women. Places are available for post-graduate work in Science or in Arts, 
preference being given to research in Science, and, at the present time, to any investigation 
connected with the War. Applicants must state their qualifications, the nature of the 
research, and the period for which application is made. Further information may be 
obtained from the Principac, Bedford College, Regent's Park, N.W.1. = 


POSITIONS WANTED. sy 
({ ENTLEWOMAN, educational specialist, used to care of girls, 


thorough knowledge of French, German, and Italian, some business experience. 

seeks daily position of responsibility, Open to take classes, also to give private 
lessons in or near London or at own address (Harley Street, W. 1). Highest references. 
—Box 306, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ON-RESIDENT POST AS JUNIOR FORM OR KINDER- 


. . ‘ thor: < yide 
GARTEN MISTRESS wanted by qualified and experienced Teacher. Fy 
district of Lancashire preferred.—Miss Guspin, Dunheved, Bude, Cornwall. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FacuLltTizes.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 


ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES; 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


ScHOOLsS oF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medieal School Courses of Instruction are arrapged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year's study or research, takea Master's Degree. 

Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Dipl &c., Exhibiti and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application to the SecrETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 





LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 1. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a year’s professional training for dary teachers. The Course includes poapere 
tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subj in hools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins September 22nd. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualificati for admissi scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the Principat, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge. 











\ X JESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).— Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. _Studentsare prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology. Fees—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. A 
certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins October 3rd.—For Calendar 
and further particulars apply to the PrincipaL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr- 

Arthur G. Symonds. M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan Fund, 
apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





HE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 

23 Store Street, W.C.1.—The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, Ltd. Tele- 

grams: “Eurhythm, London.’ Telephone: Museum 2294. In the Teachers 

Training Course the School year begins September 26th. Prospectus on application.— 
Percy B. Incuam, B.A., Director. 





Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, and Encineerinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineasa year. Calendar, post free from REGISTRAR. 


) ig“ LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 


WELFARE WORK IN FACTORIES. 


‘THE HOME OFFICE is now pressing employers to intro- 
duce various forms of ‘‘ Welfare Work,” for the health and comfort 
of their operatives; and 600 salaried Welfare Supervisors, mostly 
women, have already been appointed. 
The Fabian Bookshop can supply particulars of the latest and most 
authoritative publications on this or any subject. 
Books recommended to those interested in ‘‘ Welfare Work ”’:— 


WELFARE WORK. By E. DoroTHEA Proup. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. By EpwARD 
CADBURY. Price 5s. net (postage 6d.). 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Price 1s. (postage 1d.). 

REPORT UPON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF WEL- 
FARE SUPERVISORS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
Price 3d. (postage 4d.). 


25 Torniit, STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
ae for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 

} fay ot, Munitions. 

Fo! Particulars apply to the Srcr mS i 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. ae ee Seer ae 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Sociat Eco- 
nomics and Socia Eruics has been arranged in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society’s Scheme of Training in Social Work. 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October 5th, atl0a.m. A part-time 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further particulars apply to the PrincipPav. 





}{OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Speci Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con- 
nection with these Courses. 

Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


SOCIAL STUDY DIPLOMA 
AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 


The Social Study Course of Practical Training and Lectures includes a General 
Preparation for public and secial service and Special Preparation for particular fields 
of work, such as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and Pension Inspection, 
Industrial After-Care, Public Assistance and the Duties of Officials of Employment 
Exchanges and Secretaries of Voluntary Organisations. The Course extends over nine 
months (from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who have not 
already made arrangements for residence are advised to communicate with the Warden, 
The Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. Fee for the Course about 
£10. For particulars apply to the Secretary OF THE UNIveERsITy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the present demand 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 
for voluntary workers and others, extending over a longer period, has been arranged. 
Full particulars may be had on application in writing to the Director or Sruptes, 
56 Bedford Street, N. Liverpool. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TRAINING IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 

A nine months’ course of training in ‘* Welfare Supervision in Factories," consisting 

of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the Prospectus 


and further information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on appli- 
cation to W. M. Grssons, Registrar. 


EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. t. 


RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 
Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 
Special courses for experienced teachers. Training of social workers for the 


educational work d with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs. 
Macxenziz, M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsuam, B.Sc. 


7 SCHOOLS. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 














Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be opened as an 
experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Open-air Classes, to include Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appre- 

ciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine 
Laundry, Handicrafts. The School opens September 20th. Apply for Prospectus to 
Miss K. Manvitve, Leinster House, 2 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. | 


TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

_ description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 





OR SALE PRIVATELY.—Antigue Dininc-Room CHAIRS, 2 sets, 
5 and 4, late Chippendale period. Can be seen near High Street, Kensington, by 


appointment. Eight pounds apiece. Address Box 310, N > 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. nies a 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 


—Mactnusian LeaGue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W, 1. 
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Aftter-War ee 


By the late EARL OF CROMER, VISCOUNT HAL- 


DANE, the BISHOP OF EXETER, PROF. ALFRED 
MARSHALL, and others. Edited by WILLIAM 
HARBUTT DAWSON. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Of the a 4 ublications . this volume is the fullest and most 
com rehensive. Valuable, clear, sober, and judicial.” eh Times. 
his volume will be very helpful to thoughtful —— —Morning Post. 
book of real national importance ; the valu may very well prove 
to pe incalculable.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


The Choice Before Us 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 2nd Impression. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Post free, Gs. 6d. 
“ There are many pages —_  ongaaes admirably the opinions of calm, 
clear- thinking men.”—The T' 
* The re is no aries his _ and the clearness of his 
thought.’ *—Land and Water 
“A noble book, which every one should read.”"—Daily News. 


The Economic Anti-Christ 


By the Rev. W. BLISSARD, M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Mr. Blissard is an acute thinker, with a singular faculty for telling and 
original presentment of ideas. There is hardly a page on which the reader 
will not find some illuminating remark.’’—The Times. 


The Parliamentary History of 


Conscription in Great Britain 
A Summary of the Parliamentary Debates, &c., with an 
Index and Text of the Military Service Acts and a 
Preface by RICHARD C. LAMBERT, M.P. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
“ An extremely useful volume.”’"—Glasyow Herald. 


The Framework of a Lasting 


Peace Edited by LEONARD S. WOOLF. 
Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
This work contains a collection of all the more important schemes which 
have been put forward in America, Britain, and on the Continent for a 
League of Nations which shall have as its object the reconstruction of 
international society and the prevention of war. 


Democracy after the War 


By J. A. HOBSON. (In preparation). 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
It is the writer’s object to indicate the nature of the struggle which will 
confront the public for the achievement of political and industrial de- 
mocracy when the war is over. The anaes 8 furtherance of the 
interests of improperty and profiteering are exhibited as the directing 
and moulding influences of domestic and foreign policy and their ex- 
loiting of other more disinterested motives are traced in the conduct of 
Parties. Church, Press and educational and social institutions. The book 
discusses the policy by which these hostile forces may be overcome and 
Democracy achieved. 


Towards Industrial Freedom 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. (Jn preparation) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net, 
This new work, consisting of a series of papers on the subject of the 
new organisations ‘and new principles which 1, it is hoped, be established 
in the world of industry after the war, will be eagerly welcomed by all 
thoughtful people. 


Old Worlds for New 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY. ' Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

In this work the author analyses the structure of Industrialism, showing 

how its quantitative ideal defeats alike efforts to improve the lot of the 

worker and to revive the crafts and arts. He concludes that the path of 

salvation is to be found ultimately in a restoration of the Medieval Guild 
System. 


The Conscience of Europe: 


The War and the Future (in preparation.) 
By PROF. A. W. RIMINGTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Bohemia'sCase for Independence 


By EDWARD BENES, D.Litt., Lecturer at Prague 
University, &c., &c. With an Introduction by H. 
WICKHAM STEED, Foreign Editor of The Times. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
A clever exposition of the Czecho-Slovak claim for independence from 
the historical, economic, and political point of view. It reveals Austrian 
terrorism in Bohemia during the war and proves that the dismemberment 
of the Dual id is the only solution if a permanent peace in Europe 
is hed be establishe 


5s. net. 











«T Appeal unto Cancar.” The 


Case of the Conscientious Objector 


By Mrs. HENRY HOBHOUSE. With Introduction by 
Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, and Notes by the EARL OF 
SELBORNE, LORD PARMOOR, LORD HUGH 
CECIL, M.P., and LORD HENRY BENTINCK, M.P. 
3rd Impression. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. Post free, 1s. 2d. 
** This little book has stirred me cualy. I urge one and all to read it.”* 
—Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY in The Observe 
* We shall be glad if her little vobame | receives the careful attention of 
the Home Secretary. The national good name for fairplay must be 
preserved.’ *—The Times. 
‘It is a terrible indic tment of our inhuman prison system, and should 
lead to instant reform.”’—Pubdlic Opinion. 


The Future of Constantinople 


By LEONARD S. WOOLF. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A very thorough piece of work and is one of the essential books.” — 
** An admirable little book.”"—Common Sense. icester Pioneer. 


Proposals for the Prevention of 


Future Wars. 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE and others. 


“All should study these proposals carefully, 
weighty at present in the field.""—Land and Water. 


The Making of Women 


Essays in Feminism 


By A. MAUDE ROYDEN and others. Edited by 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The contributors to this collection of essays share a conviction that the 
question of the position of women in the State is a question of immediate 
interest to both sexes alike. Starting from the assumption that in the 
near future the main part of the efforts of Feminists will be released from 
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